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NOVEMBER 20—DAY OF PRAYER FOR PEACE 


ENVELOPE MESSAGE 
LOWLY SERVICE IN CHRIST’S NAME 

The Inner Mission Board extends a hand of helpful service: (1) To immigrants and seamen, 
in the ports of New York and in Winnipeg and Montreal, Canada. Over 10,000 persons a year 
are helped with many different kinds of services. (2) To the handicapped. A missionary to 
the deaf is working in many cities, preaching and teaching those who live in the long silence. 
Talking Books for the Blind are distributed through Inner Mission agencies for the service of 
those with unseeing eyes. A small part of your gift to benevolences goes to support such 
merciful service. 
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DAY OF PRAYER FOR PEACE 


U. L. C. A. Convention Requests Congrega- 
tions and Families to Use November 20 


“WHEREAS great unrest has troubled the 
world both at home and abroad as wars 
and rumors of wars have disturbed the na- 
tions, and because the Church has suf- 
fered persecution and oppression in many 
places, be it 

“Resolved, That all the pastors of the 
Church be urged to remind their people 
continually that God is ever the Author 
of peace and the Lover of concord, and 
that it is always the bounden duty of all 
who call themselves Christians to seek 
peace and ensue it; and be it 

“Resolved, That on the twenty-third 
Sunday after Trinity, November 20, spe- 
cial supplications be offered for the peace 
of the world and also, being mindful of 
the special bonds of the Communion of 
Saints, intercessions be made for those 
who must bear the Cross for His Name’s 
sake, that they may be comforted and 
strengthened by His grace, that they may 
remain steadfast in the one true faith, and 
that the enemies of the Gospel may be 
brought to confusion.” 


Suggested Prayers 


“O God, Who art the Author of peace 
and Lover of Concord, in knowledge of 
Whom standeth our eternal life, Whose 
service is perfect freedom: Defend us, Thy 
humble servants, in all assaults of our 
enemies; that we, surely trusting in Thy 
defence, may not fear the power of any 
adversaries; through Jesus Christ, Thy 
Son our Lord. Amen. 


“O Lord, favorably receive the prayers 
of Thy Church, that, being delivered from 
all adversity and error, it may serve Thee 
in safety and freedom; and grant us Thy 
peace in our time; through Jesus Christ, 
Thy Son our Lord. Amen. 


“O God, from Whom all holy desires, all 
good counsels and all just works do pro- 
ceed; give unto Thy servants that peace 
which the world cannot give, that our 
hearts may be set to obey Thy command- 
ments, and also that by Thee, we being 
defended from the fear of our enemies, 
may pass our time in rest and quietness; 
through the merits of Jesus Christ, our 
Saviour, Who liveth and reigneth with 
Thee, and the Holy Ghost, ever one God, 
world without end. Amen.” 


PARISH EDUCATION 


ctaries Lewis and Getz Tour Central 
Pennsylvania Synod 


NEWLY formed Synod of Central 
insylvania, recognizing the importance 
of Parish Education, has arranged for an 
extended itinerary of the synod by the 
Rev. Arthur H. Getz and Dr. Charles H. B. 
Lewis, associate secretaries of the Parish 
and Church School Board. 
The committee’s outline of the itinerary 
is as follows: 
In the West Pennsylvania Conference: 
October 30, Chambersburg; October 31, 
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Hanover; Nov2mber 1, Biglerville; Novem- 
ber 2, Red Lion; November 3, York; No- 
vember 4, Carlisle. 

In the Susquehanna Conference: Novem- 
ber 6, Bloomsburg; November 7, Northum- 
berland; November 8, Muncy; November 
9, Williamsport; November 10, Lock Haven; 
November 11, Lewistown. 

In the Alleghany Conference: November 
13, Huntingdon; November 14, Altoona; 
November 15, Bedford; November 16, 
Somerset; November 17, Johnstown; No- 
vember 18, Clearfield. 

In the East Pennsylvania Conference: 
November 20, Palmyra; November 21, Mil- 
lersburg; November 22, Harrisburg; No- 
vember 27, Lititz; November 28, Miners- 
ville; November 29, Upper Darby; Novem- 
ber 30, Collingswood, N. J.; December 1, 
Riegelsville, Pa.; December 2, Trenton, 
N. J. 

Afternoon and evening meetings will be 
held in each place, with short addresses 
by each of the associate secretaries in the 
evening, and forum discussions on parish 
education problems of all kinds in both 
afternoon and evening sessions. These 
meetings are being planned for pastors, 
officers and teachers of the church schools, 
church councilmen, and all other leaders 
interested in any phase of parish educa- 
tion. The same program will be given in 
each place. It is hoped that the workers 
of every congregation in the synod will be 
reached through the medium of these con- 
ferences. 


DR. DORN SUGGESTS FROM 
HOLLYWOOD FILMS 
WORTH SEEING 


1. Boys’ Town. Metro-Goldwyn Mayer. 
A social drama, based on the work of 
Father Flanagin in Boys’ Town, near 
Omaha, Nebr. Highlight of the story is 
the rehabilitation of the tough young 
brother of a notorious outlaw. Good 
comedy and fine cast. Family. 

2. Breaking the Ice. Principal-RKO 
Radio. A social drama of the Menno- 
nites in Pennsylvania. Irene Dare, the 
diminutive skater, adds sparkle to the 
film. Good family film. 

3. Safety in Numbers. 20th Century-Fox. 
A wholesome presentation of the pro- 
verbial “Jones Family.” Clean enter- 
tainment for the family. 

4. Spawn of the North. Paramount. An 
exciting, virile, moving melodrama with 
an excellent cast and first-rate produc- 
tion values. It pictures the struggle of 
the Alaskan fishermen against fish 
pirates. Mature. 

5. Rich Man, Poor Girl. Metro-Goldwyn 
Mayer. For delightful entertainment 
and excellent acting the picture ranks 
high. A bit mature. 

6. A Man to Remember. RKO-Radio. A 
picture that carries a skillful, touching 
sermon for unselfish devotion versus 
mercenary gain. Family. 

7. That Certain Age. Universal. A social 
comedy with Deanna Durbin, supported 
by an exceptional cast helps to make 
it a delightful picture. Family. 
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8. If I Were King. Paramount. Capably 
acted by Basil Rathbone and finely 
directed and produced. Varied and 
picturesque. Family. . 

9. Valley of the Giants. Warner Brothers. 
The California giant redwood trees 
from the natural setting. Based on 
facts at the turn of the century. The 
beauty of the forest is enchanting. 
Family. 

10. I Am the Law. Columbia. Another 
picturization based on Thomas E. 
Dewey’s achievements. Convincing and 
thought-provoking. Mature. 


OF LOCAL VALUE 
Illinois Synod’s “Appeal” Committeé Busy 


Over six hundred key people, including 
fifty-two ministers, attended the three 
evangelism demonstration meetings held 
in Chicago September 15 at Luther Memo- 
rial Church, the Rev. George C. Koehler 
pastor; September 16 at St. Peter’s Church, 
the Rev. Freeman A. Kunz pastor; and 
September 19 at Atonement Church, the 
Rev. Luther O. Cooperrider pastor. Four 
hundred church workers attended three 
similar meetings, held successively from 
September 20 to 23 at St. Paul’s, Dixon, 
Ill., Dr. Lloyd W. Walter pastor; the First 
Lutheran Church, Decatur, Ill., the Rev. 
Carl I. Empson pastor; and Reen Memo- 
rial Church, St. Louis, Mo., T. B. Uber 
pastor. 

These meetings were combined with 
coaching or instruction conferences for 
men, women, and young people interested 
in evangelism, publicity, music, pageants, 
and finance. The Rev. C. F. Yaeger and 
other competent men and women had 
charge of the group conferences. The 
group meetings have done much for the 
promotion of a real evangelistic interest 
and of a more comprehensive insight into 
the possibilities of church publicity, sacred 
pageants, and church finance. 

Four augmented choirs, with a total 
membership of 500 singers, sang Bach and 
Gounod numbers at the following Chicago 
rallies which were a part of the 1938 An- 
niversary Appeal: September 27, at Christ 


‘Church, Dr. George P. Lottich pastor, with 


the Rev. Franklin C. Fry as the speaker; 
September 29, at North Austin, Dr. Fred- 
erick W. Otterbein pastor, Dr. Henry H. 
Bagger giving the address; September 29, 
at Woodlawn-Immanuel, Dr. Clarence E. 
Paulus pastor, Dr. Herman F. Miller being 
the speaker; and September 30, at St. 
Simon’s, Dr. Christian W. Knudten pas- 
tor, with the Rev. F. C. Fry as the speaker. 
The total attendance exceeded 1,500 people. 
Twelve hundred people were present at 
rallies held from September 27 to 29 at 
Faith Church, St. Louis, the Rev. Alfred 
L. Grewe pastor; Grace Church, Spring- 
field, Ill, the Rev. A. B. Arganbright pas- 
tor; and Trinity Church, Rockford, MI11., 
Drs. H. M. Bannen and O. G. Beckstrand 
pastors. The Rev. Paul A. Kirsch spoke 
at each of the three rallies. Appropriate 
anthems were sung by the combined choirs 
of some of the participating churches. 
Henry ScHAEFFER, Chairman. 
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A SEXTET OF MINISTRIES 


Work of the Board of Inner Missions Subdivided Into Departments 
By SECRETARY CLARENCE E. KRUMBHOLZ, D.D. 


Acatnst a background of rapidly changing developments 
in the whole field of social welfare the Inner Mission task 
of the church assumes increasing significance. The struggle 
for economic and social security, which dominates modern 
life, seriously affects the spiritual health of mankind. The 
entrance of governmental agencies into the field of social 
work demands important adjustments on the part of the 
agencies and institutions of the church as well as of other 
private organizations. New attitudes of mind and new meth- 
ods of approach lead to new emphases in dealing with the 
social needs of individual souls. The church must recognize 
the changed conditions it faces and be alert to its increasing 
opportunities for Inner Mission service. 


Advance in Twenty Years 

A glance backward over the past twenty years of Inner 
Mission service of the church reveals interesting and sig- 
nificant growth. That the church has kept pace with the 
changing human needs of the age is apparent from the 
records, 

Institutionally the church was fairly well equipped at the 
beginning of 1918. Yet even here we find a steady growth 
in these twenty years of our history. Seven new Homes 
for the Aged have come into existence to make a present 
total of twenty such institutions, serving wholly or in part 
the constituency of the United Lutheran Church. Two 
Lutheran hospitals have been established to make a total 
_ of seventeen general hospitals. Four new Homes for Chil- 
_ dren bring the total up to twenty-one. Six of the eleven 
Hospices which the church helps to maintain have been 
established within the last twenty years. 

But more significant is the record of growth in agency 
development. This is in line with the trend of the times and 
the needs of our people. A little more than half of the thirty 
Inner Mission Societies serving the needs of Christian work 
in larger metropolitan areas have been organized since 1918, 
sixteen to be exact. Of a total of seven Settlements and 
Neighborhood Houses, five have been established, most of 
them in the last eight years. Of even greater significance 
are these records: six fresh air homes for underprivileged 
children have come into being, one mission for the deaf, one 
for the blind, one industrial mission caring for homeless 
men, and one child-placing agency have been organized 
since 1920. 

Although all of these new institutions and agencies have 
been organized under sectional or local auspices, the im- 
petus which helped to create them was due in part to the 
efforts of the Board in stimulating an Inner Mission spirit 
in the congregations of the Church. This has been done 
through synodical Inner Mission Committees, of which there 
are now thirty-one in the thirty-four synods; through lit- 
erature which has been prepared and distributed, and 
through conferences and institutes which have been con- 
ducted by the Board. 


Departments of the Work 
There are six major interests of the work of the Inner 
Mission Board: Congregational, Institutional, Educational, 
Immigrants’ and Seamen, Handicapped and Disaster Relief. 
We shall attempt a brief explanation of these departments. 


1. Congregational. The stimulation of the congregation 
in Inner Mission activities has always been a major respon- 
sibility of the Inner Mission Board. A congregational pro- 
gram has been developed. It is described in a little folder, 


“A Call to Adventure,” available from the Board, at no cost. 
This program has a threefold emphasis: evangelism, works 
of serving love and social action. It provides for the or- 
ganization in every congregation of an Inner Mission or 
Christian service committee, representative in its member- 
ship of all the organizations of the congregation. 


2. Institutional. The Board maintains a Consultation 
Service for the benefit of the institutions and Inner Mission 
agencies of the Church. Through this service, advice and 
information are collected and distributed to the Church’s 
ministry of mercy. Visitation of institutions and agencies 
to counsel and advise with their Boards of Managers and 
their executive heads, forms no small part of the work. A 
multitude of problems face our institutions these days. 
These problems call for sympathetic understanding on. the 
part of our Church. Too often our institutions are criticized 
by those who have very little knowledge of what the institu- 
tions are trying to do. 


3. Educational. Through this department of its work the 
Board seeks to promote intelligent co-operation on the part 
of the Church. Pamphlets are published on a variety of sub- 
jects. Among these are the Christian solution of social 
problems, such as intemperance and gambling; the work 
among the immigrants; the varying activities of institutions 
and the disaster relief work of the Board. 

The Board also published “A Message for the Day” for 
shut-ins and shut-outs. This is a little four-page leaflet for 
each Sunday and Festival of the Church Year, with a ser- 
monette. This message is used all over the Church by pas- 
tors for distribution to the sick in their homes and in insti- 
tutions. Where it is used it brings spiritual comfort and 
peace to heavily burdened hearts. The subscription rate is 
very low. Congregations often have ten or more subscrip- 
tions on hand for their sick or aged people. 


4. The service to physically handicapped persons’ min- 
isters to the deaf and to the blind. A missionary to the deaf, 
the Rev. Edward F. Kaercher, serves the Lutheran deaf 
in four Eastern states: Maryland, Pennsylvania, New Jersey 
and New York. Preaching stations are maintained and per- 
sonal visits to institutions and to the homes of the deaf are 
made. This service is carried on by the Inner Mission Board 
and the Ministerium of Pennsylvania. It is difficult work 
but bears rich fruit in the lives of these Christian brethren 
who are so greatly afflicted. 

A ministry to the blind takes a different form. Here no 
missionary is needed, but equipment is furnished. “Talking 
Books for the Blind” which combine a radio and a victrola 
in one instrument are purchased by the Inner Mission Board 
and loaned to about a dozen Inner Mission Societies located 
all over the country. They in turn place these machines in 
institutions or homes for the blind. There is now being 
developed Lutheran literature on talking book records. 
Luther’s Catechism and Explanation have just been pub- 
lished in Braille, the language of the blind. These may be 
secured by writing to the Board at 39 East 35th Street, 
New York City. 


5. The immigrant and seamen are also served by the 
Inner Mission Board. Stations at the port of New York and 
in Montreal and Winnipeg, Canada, are maintained: Steam- 
ships are met, Lutheran immigrants are served in a mul- 
titude of ways, services are held, pastoral acts performed 
and relief of many kinds is given. Over 4,200 Lutheran im- 
migrants have been helped during the last two years. Nearly 
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3,000 hospital calls have been made. Our immigrant mis- 
sionaries are faithful servants of the Church. 


6. The work of disaster relief, although only two years 
old, is already too long a story to be told in the space 
allowed for this article. Three major disasters have over- 
taken our Lutheran brethren in the past two years. See the 
pamphlet entitled, “Flood, Fire and Drought,” issued by the 
Inner Mission Board, for a complete story of the Church’s 
ministry to disaster victims. 

At the Baltimore Convention of the United Lutheran 
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Church in America the Inner Mission Board was merged 
with the committees on Parish Evangelism and on Moral 
and Social Welfare. This new agency has been named the 
Board of Social Missions and has enlarged functions. These 
three causes are essentially one. They belong together as 
the parts of one greater mission of the Church. Based on the 


' study of the Christian solution of social problems, motivated 


by a spirit of Christian evangelism and implemented by a 
loving service in the congregation,. in institutions and 
agencies, the social mission of the Church should go forward 
with greater strength and vision. 


CHINA’S NEW LIFE MOVEMENT 


Mingled Civic and Social Principles Which Christian Missionaries Recognize 
By Pastor RALPH SELL* 


THIs 1s one of the finest examples of China’s efforts to- 
wards self-directed progress in recent years. Begun in 1934, 
it held the attention of the Chinese more than anything else 
until fighting started within her borders with a foreign 
power in 1937. Were China not preoccupied with military 
matters, this movement would probably still be claiming her 
major attention. One wonders what new movements will 
be started after the war, or what old ones revived; but this 
New Life Movement has not yet closed its history—the need 
it aims to satisfy is the blending and adapting of the best 
in the new and the old, each to the other. 

It is China’s New Deal. National regeneration is to come 
through the creation of national consciousness and mass 
psychology, public-mindedness through discipline. The 
younger generation is to be checked from indiscriminate 
imitation of foreignism. Spiritlessness is to be eliminated 
and the backward masses stimulated to what is for them 
social revolution. China expects more abiding results from 
her long, cultural history and her more than a score of years 
of revolution. As the old order collapses and the new is 
about to rise, there must be re-adaptation to new conditions. 

This is not just a quickly passing movement. Twenty-five 
centuries ago Confucius taught that if a few responsible 
persons made models of themselves, the masses would yield 
to the power of example. One of the most common expres- 
sions in the literature of the New Life Movement is, “Set 
oneself up as an example.” The philosopher Kuan Tzu, way 
back in Chinese antiquity said that the welfare of the state 
was in relation to the practice of LI, I, LIEN, CHIH. These 
are the very foundation principles of our Twentieth Cen- 
tury New Life Movement—reasonable etiquette, justice, 
integrity, and conscientiousness. All four principles are to 
be applied to food, clothing, shelter, and action—all the 
necessities of life. The Three Principles of the People of 
Sun Yat Sen were along racial, political and economic lines 
—nationalism, democracy and sociology. The common ele- 
ments in the writings of the Father of the Chinese Republic 
and the practical program of the New Life Movement are 
easily seen. This is supposed to be a people’s movement, 
but the leaders are the Kuo Ulin Tang and the government 
officials. All progress programs and service activities, such 
as rural reconstruction, co-operation, etc., that had already 
gotten off to a good start receive encouragement from the 
movement. The originator of the movement was the Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang Kai Shek himself, who felt that the 
natural process of evolution was too slow, and that there- 
fore the whole nation should be aroused to unusual activity. 
“The weakness of China lies in the fact that our ancient 


* Pastor Sell is a member of the mission staff of the U. L. C. A. in 
‘China, who conducted the Publication House in Hankow until he returned 
to America on furlough. 


virtues have been completely disregarded. In order to 
change our bad social habits, we must move forward in one 
grand co-operative effort.” 

After the Communists were driven out of their territory 
this movement was started as a replacement and as a meas- 
ure of rehabilitation. It then spread all over China. The 
procedure is practical, from the nearer to the more distant, 
simple to complex. Slogans stressing orderliness and clean- 
liness are conspicuous in public places. Some of the pro- 
grams remind us of our national clean-up weeks. 

It is not surprising that missions have been asked to help 
in this movement, because of their geographical distribution 
throughout China and their interest in moral and social wel- 
fare. Says Madam Chiang Kai Shek, “The most important 
factor in reconstruction is the spiritual renewal of the people 
and the improvement of their character. In a very large 
measure this part of reconstruction is pre-eminently the 
work of the church. Then let us do it together—the New 
Life Movement and the Church.” 

Some missions feel the movement is too much a revival 
of Confucianism and not enough distinctly Christian; others, 
because of the publicity value for their work, or to help 
China meet a felt need, do co-operate. Christian tracts have 
been produced on new life themes; in preaching, the value 
of the movement and the Christianity of its sponsors are 
often referred to. The National Christian Council of China 
“recognizes in the ideals of the New Life Movement many 
of the same objectives that Christians have always sought. 
We urge Christians, whether individuals or church groups, 
to co-operate in the New Life Movement as far as possible.” 


ONE GOD 


By Harry Brokaw 


“THOU ART mine own, Oh Israel, my band, 
And I thy God, so ye my praises sing. 
No other gods before me shalt thou bring, 

No graven image in my place shall stand. 

For I, alone, once brought to Canaan’s land 
The pioneers from which thy race did spring. 
Praise ye my name and let your voices ring, 

That men may hear, and see, and understand.” 


From Sinai the stern decree God gave 
Declared His will to freedman, king, and slave, 
And down the ages, still, its message goes 

To teach, direct, enlighten, and disclose 
One God. It was the great Creator’s will, 
It is the highest law man must fulfill. 
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IN THE WORLD’S EYE 


Tus F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 
Men, Movements, and Occasions About 
Which People Read 


Though the Catholic Church is Authoritarian in its struc- 
ture and spirit, it has been shocked into a liking for demo- 
cratic forms of government by its recent unhappy experi- 
ences in Europe. Following the lead of the latest encyclical 
issued by Pius XI, in which he pleaded for an educational 
system “to meet the challenge of these critical times,” the 
Catholic hierarchy of the U. S., assembled at the Catholic 


University of America, Washington, D. C., cabled the Holy 


Father (Oct. 13), “We are today commissioning Your Holi- 
ness’ pontifical university in America to proceed at once 
with the preparation of practical and suitable courses of 
studies in the true principles of Catholic civics, economics 
and sociology, the basis of true Christian democracy, clearly 
and precisely defining both democracy in the light of Cath- 
olic truth and tradition, and also the rights and duties of 
the individual citizen in a representative republic, for in- 
clusion in the regular curriculum of the Catholic educa- 
tional system in this country.” This new alignment is one 
of the little ironies of history and time. A century ago, 
when the absolutist rulers of Europe thought to stamp out 
the republican virus affecting their lands, which they con- 
ceived had given them the plague of Napoleon, Rome was 
their willing and efficient ally. But at that time the despots 


_of Europe earned the gratitude of Rome by restoring many 


of her confiscated privileges and properties, and received 
in return the competent service of the Church in controlling 
the masses. Curiously enough, the diplomacy of the Holy 
See did not at first see dangers in dictatorships. 


Turkey Pauses at the Gateway of New York’s coming 
World’s Fair to praise democracy, and to offer herself as 
an example. Her spokesman, Suad Shakir Kabac, Turkey’s 
High Commissioner to the Fair, announced: “This month 
(October) the Turkish Republic will celebrate its fifteenth 
birthday. Since 1923, under a democratic regime, Turkey 
has made more substantial progress than during any previ- 
ous century under other forms of government.” After ex- 
pressing Turkey’s eagerness that the American people 
should know “all that we have accomplished in that period,” 
Commissioner Kabac proceeded to recite the attainments by 
Turkey of peace with her neighbors, the restoration of order 
within her own borders, the stabilization of her fiscal poli- 
cies, and the tremendous increase of national industries and 
agricultural improvement. In conclusion he said: “Today 
democracy is on trial in every part of the world. It is a 
time when the oldest democracy and the youngest democ- 
racy can take comfort and assurance by looking at each 
other. I hope that when America sees with its own eyes 
what Turkey has accomplished under democratic rule, it 
will provide encouragement to Americans.” It is somewhat 
surprising to have Turkey presented as a democracy, con- 
sidering the dictatorial methods first pursued by Kemal 
Pasha, and the autocratic pressure he exercised on the 
Moslem organization of his people’s faith, as well as upon 
the transplanted religions within the national borders. How- 
ever, some years ago Kemal recognized and defined a point 
of departure from his earlier despotic rule, and, with the 
adoption of his present title of At-a-Turk (Father of the 
Turks) he sought the more active co-operation of his 
nationals in peaceful ways. But At-a-Turk’s present immi- 
nent death introduces a considerable measure of uncer- 
tainty into the continuance of the political structure he has 
so recently erected. 


These Are Difficult Days for Christian Natives in North 
India. The persecution visited upon them takes an unex- 
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pected political angle. It is being pressed by leaders of the 
Hindu party in the district affected to preserve the nu- 
merical majority of the Hindu vote. That naturally will 
be depleted by any Christian growth. The revolt of the 
outcastes, through the publicity given their complaints, has 
had a profound influence upon the other castes, and put 
Hinduism on the defensive. The Hindu leaders, therefore, 
have organized their opposition to hinder any probable 
drift toward the Christian missions. This has made the ex- 
istence of Christian and semi-Christian groups difficult and 
uncertain, and obstacles in the path of the missionaries have 
been multiplied. In turn, the educated Brahmans have been 
driven to positive measures by the native disaffection. They 
have begun to open schools, hospitals, dispensaries, as well 
as social and vocational centers in remote places of the 
regions affected. This is intended to match the missionary 
activities and stop, if possible, the drift from Hinduism to 
any form of religion other than the native one. 


American Parents Are Raising Little Fascists in their 
homes, avers Dr. O. H. Mowrer. This he announces as a 
result of experiments conducted in the Institute of Human 
Relations at Yale University. Surprisingly enough he at- 
tributes the outcome to “too much authoritarianism” in the 
home and too little self-government among children. Dr. 
Mowrer states that “if the modern democratic forms of gov- 
ernment have not been found to function as efficiently and 
smoothly as might have been wished, at least some of the 
difficulty may reasonably be sought in the distinctly un- 
democratic regime under which the average individual 
spends the first two decades of his life.” The result, he con- 
cludes, both in home and school, has led either to “life-long 
dependence on a so-called leader,” or to a struggle “by 
fair means or foul” to become such a leader. One wonders 
just how this conclusion can be made to fit in with the 
common conviction that the unruliness of our present gen- 
eration has come rather from lack of discipline in the home, 
and the increasing: restriction of discipline in the schools. 
Many conscientious parents, who have been well brought up 
by their children, will be sorely troubled by this professorial 
stricture, and will vaguely wonder what were their sins of 
commission—rather perhaps, omission—which now are used 
to indict them. Being a parent is a hard enough job without 
being loaded with the responsibility for the world’s present 
political fever. 


For the Optional Religious Instruction in the Philippine 
public schools, the Roman hierarchy of the islands plans to 
substitute, through a bill recently passed by the Assembly, 
compulsory religious instruction in all the schools, with the 
understanding that the instruction will be under their con- 
trol. President Quezon, himself a Catholic, vetoed the bill, 
which was also opposed by the insular Protestant groups, 
on the common ground that the legislation was “undemo- 
cratic, unconstitutional and unpatriotic.” The opposition 
was strengthened by a growing suspicion that the bill offered 
an open door for the return of Catholic domination over 
the state. The present law allows public school rooms to be 
used for religious instruction whenever a sufficient number 
of families present a written request for the courtesy. The 
instruction, however, must not be given by government 
employees. 


A Recent Bulletin of the World’s Student Christian Fed- 
eration states that a decree, issued by the Ministry of the 
Interior of the Reich, and signed by the Leader of the S. S. 
and the head of the German police, ordered the suppression 
and dissolution of the “German Student Christian Move- 
ment” and the allied “German Women Student Christian 
Movement.” The announcement of this order appeared in 
the German newspaper issues of August 19. 
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CONVENTION PROCEEDINGS 


THE LUTHERAN Concludes Its Serial Report of U. L. C. A. Discussions and 
Decisions at Baltimore, Md. 


PENSIONS AND RELIEF 


By Dr. J. A. Leas, Chicago, III. 
Monday, October 10, 2.00 P. M. 


The Ministerial Pension family seems to be a happy one. 
It is also a large family, numbering 1,133 members, including 
retired ministers, disabled ministers, widows, dependent 
children and women missionaries. It might be said that the 
family is also expensive. Not that they are living on the 
fat of the land—for a retired minister receives only $25 a 
month, and a widow something less,—but it is expensive 
in the sense that the income from the organization is in- 
sufficient to pay even this meager amount. Reference was 
made to the fact that at one time the Pension Board had 
suggested that if the Church raised the $4,000,000 which 
they sought, and if the churches paid their apportionment 
in full, a minister’s pension might be $50 a month. But Sec- 
retary Harry Hodges explained that instead of receiving 
$4,000,000 they received something over $3,000,000 and the 
churches have not been paying their apportionment in full, 
except in rare instances. The fact is, the apportionment 
runs from a possible 30 per cent up to 60 per cent as a 
probable average. There is another outstanding difficulty: 
while more than $4,000,000 was pledged at the time of the 
campaign, only 665 churches have paid their subscriptions 
in full, a large number in part, and 421 churches have paid 
nothing. It might be observed in passing that there is also 
a probability that the Pension Fund suffered to some degree 
during the depression, perhaps during the “repression,” just 
as the average business house has suffered during these 
trying times. There is, however, from all reports, no occa- 
sion for criticism of the Board which controls the fund, for 
the simple reason, as it was stated, that of 130 mortgages 
totaling $597,000, there are only eight delinquencies in taxes, 
and a less number delinquent in payment of interest. Of 
the 139 properties, only six were said to be vacant. It should 
be remembered that of 3,075 pastors, 10 per cent are on the 
pension roll. There has been a rise of 97 per cent in pen- 
sion demands, and the income has been so low that there 
is a material deficit at the close of every year. It is observed 
that there have been, in the past, ministers’ widows who 
were on full-time employment who still received pensions. 
The Board has eliminated such pensions for the purpose of 
the preservation of the fund for greater needs. 


PRESENT RATES OF PAYMENT ORDERED 


On the recommendation of the Board, the convention voted 
to continue the payment of pensions and relief as heretofore, 
even though it be at an annual deficit. The Committee ex- 
pressed the hope, however, that the income might be aug- 
mented from time to time. Thanks were extended to the 
Women’s Missionary Society for their appropriation of 
$7,980 to this fund during the past biennium. The Board is 
now pensioning six women missionaries. 

The Board’s report indicated the necessity of introducing 
a “Contributory” pension plan or a modification of the ex- 
istent policy. The deficit of $85,000 must be removed by the 
receipt of more money. 

A matter of unusual interest followed in the same line of 
thought in connection with the proposed Contributory Pen- 
sion Plan. This plan was proposed by a Committee of seven 
as set up by the Executive Board. The Committee is con- 
stituted as follows: Dr. E. Clarence Miller, chairman; the 
Rev. Dr. Joseph Sittler; the Rev. William F. Buch, the Rev. 


William F. Frye, the Rev. Dr. Jacob Diehl, Mr. B. B. Slifer, 
Mr. Arthur P. Black. The plan proposed by the Committee 
was as follows: 

That every pastor accepting the plan pay five per cent of 
his salary into the fund; that every congregation should pay 
five per cent. It might be mentioned that the pastor’s salary 
was to be considered at its face value, plus $300 for par- 
sonage, if he enjoyed one. Those eligible to the fund were 
to be pastors, executives, foreign missionaries, and others as 
the Board might decide. No sooner was this plan proposed 
than it appeared that practically everyone wanted to talk. 
However, only a few could be accorded that privilege; but 
everyone warmed up to the subject on one side or the other 
in a very interesting way. One of the big problems, it ap- 
peared, was the division of pensions among those who had 
small salaries as compared with those who had larger 
salaries: as Dr. H. H. Bagger suggested, “Those who had 
the ‘breaks’ and those who did not have them.” 

Dr. E. Clarence Miller suggested that the thought was to 
divide the pensions on an equitable basis of $2,000 per year. 
The discussion was so varied that it is not possible to report 
the words of the speakers. Some of those taking part in 
the discussion were: Mr. James Gregg, Dr. Henry C. Was- 
mund, the Rev. Joseph Brandt, Mr. B. B. Slifer, Mr. Charles 
H. Boyer, Dr. Jacob Diehl, the Rev. Charles S. Bream, Mr. 
W. H. Simmons, Mr. Frank Cullen, Dr. Charles B. Foelsch, 
the Rev. Franklin C. Fry, the Rev. Hugh J. Rhyne, Dr. J. L. 
Morgan. 


ALTERNATIVE PLAN 


Mr. H. W. Simmons of the Kansas Synod proposed a plan 
that was worked out by his synod, and based on the expe- 
rience of some railroads in their work of pensioning. He 
was quite insistent that the Committee should take up the 
matter again for further consideration, that they might go 
over that plan again as they had done before, together with 
many other suggestions that had been made. There seemed 
to be a growing conviction on the part of some that the old 
Pension Plan would still be used. Many had misgivings 
about the equitable distribution of Pension Funds; some 
wanted to know what would happen to the $3,000,000 already 
in hand, and what about those congregations that abso- 
lutely refused to contribute toward the fund. To our knowl- 
edge, nobody explained how it would be possible to insure 
the payment of the Pension Apportionment on the part of 
the congregations when the regular Benevolence Appor- 
tionment systematically remains unpaid. The convention 
was finally instructed to consider carefully all the sugges- 
tions made and to make a definite effort to work clearly and 
simply a pension on whatever basis could be found that 
promised to be equitable and fully just to all concerned. 

This final plan was proposed by Edward Rinderknecht, 
Esq., of Toledo. The thought is to refer the plan, when 
readjusted, to several synods for discussion and, if possible, 
adoption. Dr. J. J. Scherer of Richmond, Va., had a final 
word in insisting that the committee should consider both 
the new plan and the old plan with a view to finding the 
best in both. 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 


The American Bible Society held the attention of the con- 
vention for a brief period as Dr. Herbert C. Alleman made 
the report for that Committee. The recommendation that 
the body endorse the observance of Universal Bible Sunday 
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was adopted, together with an expression of confidence in 


_ the program, looking to the circulation of the Holy Scrip- 


/ tures in the languages of the world. The fact was also 


brought out that parts of the Bible are now translated into 
1,000 different languages. 

The Committee on Reference and Counsel called atten- 
tion to three faithful nonagenarians of the United Lutheran 
Church, namely, Dr. Uhl, ninety-one years of age; Dr. J. H. 
Culler, with a slightly greater age, and Dr. T. F. Dornblaser 


' who is now ninety-five years of age. Dr. Uhl being present, 


he was given a brief moment to express his appreciation 
and to reaffirm his confidence in the old faith. The fact 
was also mentioned that the Church of Canada is celebrating 
a day of thanksgiving and Dr. Knubel, on request, extended 
greetings to the delegates from that. section of the Church, 
referring with great warmth to the one hundred fiftieth 
anniversary of the Church in that country, at which time 
he was permitted to celebrate with them. 

The session closed with prayer by the Rev. Ray Houser. 


Tuesday, October 11, 8.45 A. M. 


That the conclusion of the eleventh convention of the 
United Lutheran Church in America was approaching, be- 
came evident when the delegates were called to order, fol- 
lowing the devotional services of Tuesday morning, October 
11. Veterans of conventions recognize this stage when Pres- 
ident Knubel begins to ask for such limitations in the length 
of speeches as will satisfy those desiring to participate in 
debate, when he announces positively that adjournment can- 
not take place on the seventh day even by the help of a 
night session, and when the delegates themselves require 
very little provocation to produce in concert the cry, “Ques- 
tion, Question.” However, this particular Tuesday morning 
session brought some new relationships into the foreground. 
The program announced the receipt of reports from the 
Church’s auxiliaries. These are three in number: the Broth- 
erhood, the Women’s Missionary Society and the Luther 
League. At past conventions their reports have been pre- 
sented through some intermediary. This time they came 
directly upon the floor and the convention listened, usually 
to the president of the organization as its first representa- 
tive. President Knubel called attention to the new arrange- 
ment, and those who were concerned expressed satisfaction 
in being recognized as an organic, though auxiliary, part of 
the organization of the United Lutheran Church in America. 


LUTHERAN BROTHERHOOD 


This organization has as its president Mr. J. Milton Deck 
of Philadelphia. When he came to the platform he began 
at once a series of declarations relative to the objectives 
of the Brotherhood. The organization, as he said, is a mis- 
sion to the men of the Church’s congregations to be in 
a sort of Aaron and Hur relationship to the pastor in his 
work. The Brotherhood, he continued, has a well-formulated 
program with definite ideals and plans for operating. 

The development of the Brotherhood during the past 
biennium, said President Deck, has been so rapid as to 
merit characterization of its pace through the phrase, “by 
leaps and bounds.” One of the noteworthy improvements 
concerns the journal which is the official magazine by print 
of the auxiliary, the monthly paper, Lutheran Men. It now 
has a new editor in the person of the well-known and 
highly-esteemed former executive secretary of the Luther 
League, Dr. A. J. Traver. Dr. Traver was introduced to the 
convention, and in a brief speech he recalled the fact that 
he was formerly associated with the youth of the Church, 
but having attained the stage of grandfather he is now to 
labor with the older constituency of the U. L. C. A. 

President Deck had a somewhat unique method of get- 
ting the report of the Brotherhood before the convention. 
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He announced that certain questions had been sent him for 
reply—three in number; as these questions were read, per- 
sons from the floor promptly arose to answer them. The 
first speaker was J. Myron Shimer, Esq., who told why a 
congregation should organize its men. Mr. Shimer answered 
largely from his own experience. He referred to a Bible 
class in St. Mark’s, Philadelphia, in which the attendance 
ranged from 100 to 350 men. The Brotherhood of that con- 
gregation numbers ninety and participates in many of the 
practical affairs of the congregation, including a successful 
annual every member canvass. The Brotherhood is a de- 
pendable agency of the congregation. 

The answer to the second question, “How often should the 
Brotherhood meet?” was given by Mr. Speakman of Louis- 
ville, Ky. His reply was, “At least twelve times a year, and 
oftener if necessary.” He deprecated, however, the idea 
that the Brotherhood is simply a social agency. It is social, 
he stated; but if social is interpreted merely as entertain- 
ing, then the word is insufficient. It should be educational. 
It should have in mind the development of spiritual training 
from Confirmation on. 

The third question was, “What can men do through the 
Brotherhood for the congregation?” This was answered by 
Mr. Erwin H. List of Chicago. He suggested that the an- 
swer to this query lies in the list of objectives which the 
Brotherhood has adopted as its purpose. These are six in 
number, as follows: 

1. Win the Unsaved to Christ. 

2. Bring Back the Lapsed Members. 

3. Develop the Church Life of Our Youth. 

4, Increase the Attendance of Men at the Service of 

Worship. 

5. Practice and Promote Christian Citizenship. 

6. Meet the Congregational Apportionment in Full. 

Following Mr. List’s exposition of these opportunities, Mr. 
Deck called the executive secretary, Mr. Earle W. Bader, 
who addressed the convention relative to work under his 
leadership. He made a very favorable impression upon the 
delegates. He spoke particularly of the recent biennial 
Brotherhood Convention, at which 315 delegates were reg- 
istered, and at which the total attendance of men numbered 
750. He testified that divine guidance was obviously present 
during the convention sessions. There are now twenty- 
seven synodical organizations of the Brotherhood, with 
Michigan to make the twenty-eighth this month. One hun- 
dred forty-two new congregational societies have brought 
the total in the United Lutheran Church to 1,802. The 
prospects for increasing in number during the coming 
biennium are exceedingly bright. 


WOMEN’S MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY 


Always in the past the period of time allotted to the pres- 
entation of the report from the Women’s Missionary Society 
has excited great interest. No exception to that tradition 
existed when President Knubel announced that the next 
order of business was the reception of that report. Mrs. 
Oscar C. Schmidt, vice-president of the Society, had charge 
of the report; the president, Mrs. C. E. Gardner, being absent 
from the convention floor on account of illness. We noticed 
when Mrs. Schmidt came to the reading desk upon the plat- 
form that the large gallery which extends on three sides 
of the auditorium was fully occupied and that most of the 
eager listeners were women. Their interest in the reception 
given their report was obvious. 

The report which Mrs. Schmidt read had been prepared 
by Mrs. Gardner. It is as follows: 

“Mr. President, Members of the Convention: 

“Permit me to reiterate that which has been stated before 

in the conventions of the Church. The women of the 
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Women’s Missionary Society are not the only women who 
are making contributions to the Church’s missionary pro- 
gram. The entire womanhood of the Church by that token 
shares its benevolences, making contributions to missions. 

“The record made by the Women’s Missionary Society in 

the past two years is before you, beginning on page 380. 
The women who have made that record are women of the 
Church who, inspired by the teachings of the Church, answer 
that privilege through all the activities of the Church. They 
are a group out of this womanhood who find also in the edu- 
cational program and plans of this organization added stimuli 
to missions; this they expres as you see in this report. May 
I use the brief time allotted to the presentation of the work 
of this auxiliary agency under three captions, namely, an 
assenting agency, an augmenting agency, an acceptable 
agency of the Church? 
' “During the biennium this agency was given the oppor- 
tunity to become the promotional medium of the Children of 
the Church. It is an honor to have any part in a plan which 
includes the spiritual and religious training of all the Chil- 
dren of the Church. To this the Women’s Missionary Society 
has assented. It assents in the full consciousness of its posi- 
tion and its relationships. 

“It assents, not unmindful of the serious responsibilities 
involved. It assents on the basis that the Children of the 
Church is not a mere merging of two existing organizations, 
but an emerging from these two into an objective far 
transcending anything that has preceded in the interests of 
the Children of the Church. 

“My justification, please, for presenting this as an Assent- 
ing Agency. Perhaps the first impression on reading our 
report is that the missionary program of the Church is 
greatly enlarged because of the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety. Since its contributions to the Board of American 
Missions cover one-tenth the budget of that Board, it is 
quite obvious that one of two things would have to be, were 
it not for this organization: Either this Board would be 
forced to delete one-tenth of its program; or to meet its 
program, the apportionment of the Church would, perforce, 
be raised accordingly, 

“The same thing is true of the Board of Foreign Missions 
on the ratio of one-fourth. In other words, there are today 
forty home missions receiving salary aid, interest grants 
and church extension loans. There are four women mis- 
sionaries in America because of this agency. There are to- 
day fifty-nine women missionaries in the foreign fields be- 
cause of the Women’s Missionary Society. It is more than 
interesting to note that the Women’s Missionary Society 
has contributed more than $7,500,000 to the United Lutheran 
Church in America through its Boards in the last twenty 
years. There has at no time been a great drive for funds, 
no special appeal. There has been an imperceptible, gradual 
advance steadily but surely unfolding, just as nature pro- 
gresses in the unfolding of a flower. 

“Am I justified in presenting an Augmenting Agency? 

“To summarize the acceptable qualifications of this agency, 
may I state that its interests while varied, all center around 
one focal point—‘That men may know Him Who to know is 
Life Everlasting.’ 

“These interests relate to the organization itself as such; 
to its activities in and through the Boards of the Church; to 
its relationships with its missionaries; to its complete in- 
tegration into every development of the life of the Church. 

“Witness the first loyalty of its members to the Church. 

“Witness its place in the preparation for the part the 
auxiliaries are having in the general plan for promotion. 
Witness its advance in Christian stewardship which is ex- 
pressing itself in renewed consecration to the whole pro- 
gram of Christian living. Witness its generous loyalty to the 
Boards of the Church. 

“Witness the recognition of its position as an agency in 
all the plans of the Church. 
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“Its prayers are that it may be an acceptable servant in 
the eyes of the Master and the Church at large. 

“May it prove a worthy power in the advancement of our 
great Church and in the Kingdom of God. 

“IT trust I present the Women’s Missionary Society as an 
acceptable agency. Mrs. C. E. GARDNER.” 


Executive Secretary Miss Nona M. Diehl was then pre- 
sented. She is the successor of Miss: Amelia Kemp, and 
this is her first appearance before the United Lutheran 
Church in convention assembled. She has already proven 
herself an efficient executive, and her address was an ex- 
cellent resume of the work which the Society is carrying 
on. Her competency was further enhanced by her posses- 
sion of a voice that enabled her words to be heard clearly. 


LUTHER LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


The third auxiliary to report was the Luther League of 
America. Its president is Mr. John G. Kurzenknabe. He 
addressed the convention relative to the importance of the 
child to the Church. He spoke of the plan to hold the 
biennial convention of the League in 1939 in California. He 
himself had visited that area of the United States earlier . 
this year and came away convinced of the desirability of 
the League going to the West Coast both for the advantages 
that would accrue to the Lutherans who would entertain 
the convention, and to the delegates from the East, who 
would more readily apprehend the difficulties and oppor- 
tunities of the men in the West. Executive Secretary Kin- 
ports followed him. He spoke as follows: 


“The need for an organization of young people, for young 
people, and by young people in our Church is as great as, 
if not greater than it was forty-three years ago, when the 
Luther League of America was organized. 

“Today in the Luther League there is no sense of failure 
or spirit of defeatism. The League’s program has helped in 
promoting the work of the United Lutheran Church of 
America and aided thousands of our young people in oppor- 
tunities for service, both in the local congregations and the 
church at large. We cannot escape the stubborn fact that 
far too many of our young people—hundreds of them—are 
lost to our congregations and to the church at large every 
year. These tremendous losses present a tremendous chal- 
lenge. Not merely do young people suffer losses, they suffer 
shipwreck of faith. We dare not remain indifferent to this 
situation. 

“Under the guidance of the pastor and congregation we 
can do much to reclaim at least some of those who have 
gradually drifted toward the fringes, or become altogether 
indifferent in lost contacts with the Word and Sacraments. 

“The Luther League is directing its energies clearly and 
sharply to the presentation of a program which will be a 
direct help to the congregational life. It is, after all, the local 
congregation which pours into the world immediately sur- 
rounding it, the power of the Word of God, and an expres- 
sion of the love of the world’s Redeemer. 

“We want to pay tribute to that fine group of young men 
and women who are giving of their time, talent and money 
in promoting the program of the Luther League of America 
and the Church. 

“Where other communions employ large staffs of field 
workers, the leadership in the Luther League field is com- 
prised largely of young people who are volunteering their 
service to the League and to the Church.” 


The president of the Luther League then called to the 
floor of the convention Miss Brenda Mehlhouse, who has 
charge of the Junior Department. Robert Wolf, secretary 
of the Intermediate Department, came next and brought the 
attention of the convention to the problems and possibilities 
of the teen-age group. He said that this work was of great- 
est importance to the Church. 
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FRATERNAL GREETINGS 


By Dr. A. J. Traver, Frederick, Md. 


Tuesday, October 11, 2.00 P. M. 


Devotions were led by the Rev. William F. Sunday, Ph.D. 
The Committee on Reference and Counsel offered through 
its chairman, Dr. J. C. Mattes, a resolution of thanks for the 
entertainment received at the hands of Baltimore and Mary- 
land Synod Lutherans. This was unanimously and sincerely 
adopted. 

The Rev. D. Evald Lawson, representing the Augustana 
Synod, brought the greetings of that body. Its president, 
Dr. P. O. Bersell, was detained from the convention by ill- 
ness. Dr. Lawson’s address was enlivened by many epi- 
grams, and many paragraphs were truly eloquent. He was 
rather severe in referring to the habit of the Lutheran 
Church in celebrating anniversaries. He recalled that once 
_ upon a time it was his duty to write a historical paper 
_ dealing with the life and times of Martin Luther. He mar- 
shalled many dates and told their significance at length. 
Following the paper’s reading a hearer sent a note as fol- 
lows: “Big Boy, the only thing you left out was when 
Luther took his first shave.” Dr. Lawson suggested we might 
even celebrate that event before we were through. He sug- 
gested also that the Lutheran Church should not try to be 
something that it is not. Certainly it should not keep its eye 
upon the “ecclesiastical scoreboard.” Striving for greatness 
in numbers leaves a great deal to be desired in the spirit of 
a truly great Church. He suggested that there is a large 
number of First Lutheran Churches in his synod, but he 
cannot recall any second Lutheran Church. Striving for 
numbers creates “a tension within.” 

Dr. Lawson quoted the late Dr. Morehead in these words: 
“We should trust the power of a great testimony.” He felt 
that this was the basis for the relationship between Lu- 
theran bodies in America. He did not find in the multi- 
lingual Church a necessary cause for weakness; rather it 
produces a “great cultural pluralism.” Each one of the for- 
eign language Churches makes its own contribution to 
American Lutheranism. 

Dr. J. J. Scherer was appointed to reply to these greet- 
ings. This he did with his usual grace and declared that the 
Church has committed to her that which will alone save 
America. 


The Rev. S. O. Thorlaksson brought greetings from the . 


Icelandic Synod. Pastor Thorlaksson is a missionary of our 
Church in Japan and one of the official visitors to this con- 
vention from our Japanese Lutheran Church. He is also 
the son of one of the retired pastors of the Icelandic Synod. 
He expressed with no reservations the identity that the Ice- 
landic Synod felt with the United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica. All but one of the pastors of this synod are graduates 
of our United Lutheran Church seminaries. He said: “I am 
one hundred per cent your missionary in Japan and I will 
carry back the inspiration of this convention not only to 
my brethren in Japan but also to the Icelandic Synod.” 

Dr. Knubel made reply to these greetings, recalling that 
Finland is ninety-two per cent Lutheran and is the only 
country known to have paid its debt to America. Iceland, 
one hundred per cent Lutheran, has no need for jails. 

Dr. J. J. Scherer was again given the floor. This time 
he spoke of the project of the Virginia Synod to restore the 
ancient Lutheran Church at Woodstock, Va., and to create 
a shrine honoring General John Peter Gabriel Muhlenberg. 
The project was initiated as a result of the broadcast open- 
ning the Anniversary Year which reproduced the answer of 
General Muhlenberg’s sermon in the Woodstock Church and 
his dramatic change from the robe of pastor to the uniform 
of a colonel in the Continental Army. 

Along with the project of restoration and building of the 
shrine, there will be erected a monument by the govern- 
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ment in honor of General Muhlenberg. Twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars has been appropriated. 

Dr. Scherer introduced Mr. H. P. Caemmerer, the secre- 
tary of the Commission of Fine Arts of the government, 
who indicated willingness to co-operate with the Synod of 
Virginia in the placing of this monument. It is expected that 
the two projects will be worked out as one. At the conclu- 
sion of his address, the Rev. Dr. E. P. Pfatteicher moved 
that the convention approve this project. 


INTER-LUTHERAN RELATIONSHIPS 

At this session, the report of “the Special Commission on 
Relationships to American Lutheran Church Bodies” was 
scheduled for presentation and was duly received via the 
chairman of a review committee into whose hands it had 
been placed for final examination. This “review committee” 
consisted of the professors of faculties of the theological 
seminaries of the United Lutheran Church who were dele- 
gates to the convention, with Dr. Henry Offermann of Phila- 
delphia acting as chairman and presenting the report. With 
slight changes the declaration received the approval of the 
convention. (Its content has been described and much of it 
quoted in the issue of THe LuTHERAN under date of October 
5, pages 8 and 9.) One of the changes was in the intro- 
ductory paragraph which immediately follows the heading, 
“THE WORD OF GOD AND THE SCRIPTURES.” Its 
wording was so altered as to make the declaration inde- 
pendent of any particular controversy or discussion. “The 
amendment made it timeless.” 

As was stated in the October 5 issue, the resolutions on 
which the convention voted were two in number, the first 
being 

“We recommend that this Commission on Relationships to American 
Lutheran Church Bodies be continued, to deal with and confer with 
similar commissions from other Lutheran Church bodies upon all mat- 
ters that may lead to closer relations and organic union.” 

This was adopted without debate. The second resolution 
called for approval of the declaration on the Word of God 
and the Scripture. This consists of eight items and the in- 
troduction. Each item was subjected to careful scrutiny 
and several delegates spoke concerning them separately and 
as a whole. But there was no opposition to the declaration 
in so far as its main significance is concerned. The doctrine 
known technically as “The Verbal Inspiration of the Bible” 
was deemed out of accord with the Lutheran confessions, 
and the paragraphs drafted by the Commission and the 
Committee of Theologians were approved, “no one con- 
tradicting.” 


BUDGET DISCUSSION RESUMED 
Tuesday, October 11, 8.00 P. M. 


The opening devotions were conducted by Dr. F. B. 
Clausen, president of the Waterloo College and Seminary 
of the Canada Synod. The first order of business was a 
discussion of the Budget, which had been presented by the 
Executive Board but postponed consideration in order to 
discuss a substitute offered by the Rev. Carl Nutzhorn of 
the United Synod of New York. He proposed a budget of 
$1,100,000 which, he stated, represented a ten per cent in- 
crease over the actual receipts of the last biennium. The 
percentage of distribution would be the same. He argued 
for the adoption of the budget because it was more real- 
istic. He felt that the $2,000,000 budget was not a budget, 
but a fictitious figure set high enough to justify the realiza- 
tion of about $1,000,000. This resolution called forth a great 
deal of oratory and some rather heated discussion. 

The matter was stated by Edward Rinderknecht, Esq., as 
being one of terminology. Actually, he said, this was not a 
budget but a benevolence goal—some congregations will 
never pay, even with a reduced budget. To place the budget 
at $1,100,000 would actually secure for the Church about 
$600,000. There was an attempt, in this connection, to 
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change the name from Budget to Benevolence Goal, but 
the proposed amendment failed. When the final vote was 
taken the substitute failed and the original budget calling 
for $2,000,000 was adopted. Many of the speakers expressed 
the urgent necessity of raising the sum in full. In this con- 
nection, Mr. W. H. Hager introduced for the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Laymen’s Committee the following resolution: 
“That we urge all synodical bodies to begin a campaign to 
raise one hundred per cent of the apportionment during the 
next biennium.” 


NATIONAL LUTHERAN COUNCIL 

The report of the Executive Board on the National Lu- 
theran Council was next in order. A resolution was adopted 
calling for approval of a Department of National Lutheran 
Welfare under the National Lutheran Council, and stating 
our willingness to co-operate in its work. The President 
observed that the name National Lutheran Welfare was too 
general for such a department. 

A resolution from the Executive Board on the World Con- 
ference on Faith and Order was adopted as follows: 


“That, pending further developments in the organization of the 
World Council of Churches, the United Lutheran Church con- 
tinue its relationship with, and participation in, the World Con- 
ference on Faith and Order and that it authorize the Executive 
Board to appoint a commission, not exceeding seven members, 
for that purpose.” 


The next item had to do with the World Council of 
Churches. A resolution was adopted continuing co-opera- 
tion for the present, but referring to the Executive Board 
for decision the continuance of participation. 


AGAIN THE SEMINARIES 


The Committee of Nine on theological education resumed 
its report. Dr. Alvin E. Bell, chairman, offered this report. 
Its first item had been adopted at a previous session. It 
stated that the convention approved in principle of the 
United Lutheran Church control of theological education. 
The second resolution which was now before the conven- 
tion called for a committee to prepare the necessary amend- 
ments to the Constitution for statement to the constituent 
synods and to take care of any other details necessary in 
securing the purpose of the first resolution. 

The Treasurer, Dr. E. C. Miller, was given time to express 
his opposition to the whole matter involved. Dr. Hanson 


asked the definition of control. Dr. F. R. Knubel replied it — 


meant genuine control. Dr. Gerberding offered as a sub- 
stitute the original recommendation of the Executive Board 
“That the Executive Board of the United Lutheran Church 
shall appoint from the Church at large, a Commission of 
seven members on theological education.” The argument 
against the substitution was mainly concerned with its evi- 
dent purpose to defeat the intention of the first resolution, 
establishing the principle of United Lutheran Church in 
America control. The vote on this substitute was 172 in 
favor to 161 against, and it was deciared adopted. Dr. Foelsch 
then offered this resolution: “We direct the new Commis- 
sion to seek means to realize the purpose of United Lu- 
theran Church in America control of theological education 
and to interpret control in the field of curriculum and stand- 
ards, etc., and specifically not in seminary ownership or 
management.” This resolution was adopted by decisive vote. 


LAYMEN’S MOVEMENT 


Mr. Arthur Black, the Secretary of the Laymen’s Move- 
ment, offered the report of that organization. He made the 
following observations: 

1. That the Promotional Plan had taken over four major 
activities of the Laymen’s Movement, so that his report com- 
bines Promotion and the Laymen’s Movement activities. 

2. That the Every Member Visitation is keyed to the Pro- 
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motional Plan. He noted that 188 more pastors ordered 
Every Member Visitation literature last year than the year 
before. He attributed this to the Promotional meetings and 
this year 256 more orders have been received than a year 
ago at the same time. 

3. He reported the sending out of a letter in behalf of par- 
ticular Boards in accord with the Calendar of Causes. 

4, He endorsed the United Stewardship envelopes as being 
of great educational value. 

5. He reported the regional meetings for pastors only, 
some of which have already been held this fall. 

6. He noted that the Promotional movement does not call 
for new organization or new machinery. It has attributes 
that are new, rather than new organization. 

7. He noted that next year Institutes for Church Council- 
men will be held. 


MEMORIALS FROM SYNODS 


Dr. P. D. Brown reported for the Committee on Memorials 
for Constituent Synods: 

1. A Memorial from the Pittsburgh Synod asking for a 
definite statement on the relationship of the Church and 
State was referred to the Special Committee on this subject. 

2. With reference to a Board of Co-ordination, since it 
deals with Promotion, it was referred to the President and a 
Committee of Secretaries. 

3. A Memorial on Educational and Administrative pro- 
grams was left without action. 

4. A Memorial from the Synod of Ohio calling for lit- 
erature on the moral, social and economic issues was ap- 
proved and referred to the Board of Education in co-opera- 
tion with the Board of Publication. 

5. Memorial from the Nova Scotia Synod calling for a 
popular edition of the Common Service Book was denied. 
The convention went on record as opposing any abridge- 
ment of the Common Service Book. 

6. A Memorial from the West Pennsylvania Synod was 
adopted authorizing the President with the aid of the Execu- 
tive Board to appoint a Committee to review salaries, etc., 
made to those who serve the Boards and agencies as Execu- 
tives, Board Secretaries, Editors or the like and to make a 
report concerning the advisability of minimum and maxi- 
mum salary rate. Another item calling for publicity in this 
matter was referred to this Special Committee. 

7. A Memorial from the New York Synod, with reference 
to the Luther League program was referred to the Luther 
League of America for study. 

8. Very special communications from the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania and its conferences had to do with the Social 
Security Act and were found to be already covered by pre- 
vious action. The Committee reported also a communication 
from the Ministerium of Pennsylvania expressing con- 
gratulations and greetings on the Twentieth Anniversary of 
the United Lutheran Church in America. A final resolution 
of the Committee called for a written statement to ac- 
company all Memorials from constituent synods. 

The session closed with prayer by the Rev. John I. Meck. 


FINAL REPORTS 


By Dr. A. J. Traver, Frederick, Md. 


W ednesday, October 12, 8.45 A. M. 


Opening devotions were conducted by Dr. W. E. Frey, 
chairman of the committee arranging for all devotional serv- 
ices at this convention. Dr. John C. Mattes, chairman of 
the Committee on Reference and Counsel, brought in a 
resolution giving the Executive Board authority to reprint 
and distribute the Declaration on the Word of God, as 
adopted by this convention, and any other material from 
this convention that it may desire to distribute throughout 
the Church. It was adopted. 
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The Report of the Committee on the President’s Report 
)was given by Dr. Foelsch. It expressed appreciation for 
the progress of the year and for these services rendered by 
\ the President. It commended’ the Plan of Promotion, which 
thas been largely directed by the President. Especially it 
commended the fine quality of promotional literature. It 
called also for a graphic summary of the conditions of the 
report, which, subject to approval of the Executive Board, 

' should be given distribution among members of the Church. 


The Rev. F. Eppling Reinartz, the new promotion editor, 
was introduced by Dr. Knubel and gave a statement of the 
purpose and program of the promotion office. He said: “We 
will use every means at our disposal to bring the Chris- 
tian conception of life to the last and least in the United 
Lutheran Church.” He stated that since commencing his 
new work he had been asked repeatedly for an explanation 
of the meaning of promotion, and that he was now ready 
to give a definition in the following words: “Promotion is 
that activity which gives direction to extensive and inten- 
sive motion and keeps it from becoming commotion.” In 
graphic words he pictured many scenes from the work of 
the various boards and their servants all over the world, 
and demonstrated how he would seek to dramatize and per- 
sonalize the benevolent program of the church. For in- 
stance, he pictured a foreign missionary giving her very 
life-blood to save the life of an anemic Sudra in India; and 
an aged pastor with his wife in their years of retirement 
being blessed by the comforts made available to them 
through our Board of Ministerial Pensions and Relief. He 
said it would be his purpose to kill the lying dogmas (the 
cheap and easy destructive criticisms of boards, official 
organs, etc.) that delay the progress of the church. Pur- 
posely and positively his office means to seek out and 
approve the things that are excellent in the lives of con- 
gregations, synods and general boards. He said: “The 
church’s present need is not additional organization but 
fuller orchestration. With Christ sounding the ‘A’ according 
to which the whole church is to attune its life, we mean to 
help the United Lutheran Church produce the grand sweet 
song of which it is capable.” 


COMMON SERVICE BOOK 


Dr. Reed offered the report of the Common Service Book 
Committee. He called attention to the death of Dr. E. H. 
Klotsche and Dr. Augustus Steimle, members. of the com- 
mittee. In particular, he paid tribute to the life-time service 
of Dr. Steimle. Dr. Klotsche came to the committee only 
recently. Dr. H. D. Hoover was introduced to speak for 
“Light for Today,” which is his particular responsibility as 
a member of the committee. He told of improvements that 
will be included in future editions. 

Dr. Reed reported work on the Daily Office Book. It is 
primarily for clergymen, but laymen could use it for their 
daily devotions. A new service for Rogation-tide, which is 
supplied for use on Rural Life Sunday, was distributed and 
offered for approval. Dr. E. A. Trabert offered a resolution 
that would call for the continued study of Hymnody and a 
report of this study for the next biennial convention. This 
resolution was approved. Dr. Reed noted that studies of the 
liturgy and of hymns are. continuous but that no addition 
ought to be considered for twelve or fifteen years. By that 
time, probably we shall be ready for a revision of the Com- 
mon Service Book. Dr. Mattes offered a resolution, which 
was adopted, calling for a committee to co-operate with 
committees of other Lutheran bodies and studying the matter 
of revision of the hymn books and service books of the 
Church. 

Mr. J. Milton Deck offered a resolution calling for a new 
Service Book for the Auxiliaries. This was referred to the 
Common Service Book Committee with power to act. 
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The following reports were received without much dis- 
cussion: On Church Missions, offered by Dr. Mattes; on 
Church Architecture, offered by Dr. Reed; on Statistics and 
Year Book by Dr. Frankenfield. In giving this report to the 
convention, a high tribute was paid to the late Dr. George 
L. Kieffer. A rising vote was given to the recommendation 
which expressed this appreciation. 

Dr. Greever spoke of the attempt he is making to secure 
personal data from every one of our pastors. He regretted 
to state that in some cases four letters had been written 
without eliciting replies, and he noted that there are thirteen 
elected delegates to this convention who have not yet re- 
sponded. He foretold a much improved and revised Year 
Book in a year or two. He also reported the making of a 
comprehensive index for the Minutes of the twenty years 
of the United Lutheran Church in America. This index will 
be finished shortly. 

The annual meeting of Statistical Secretaries was author- 
ized also in connection with the next convention. 


The Report of the Committee on German Interests was 
given by the Rev. Robert H. Ischinger. He spoke of the 
necessity for some arrangement whereby Lutheran pastors 
from Europe might be used in our work. This matter would 
be covered by action of the Lutheran World Convention, 
which is providing for the emigration and care of refugees, 
it was reported. 


The Report of the Committee on Publicity was given by 
the Rev. C. K. Fegley who divided the publicity program 
into: 

1. Convention publicity. 

2. Ad interim. 

3. The agencies and methods to produce an enlarged open- 
mindedness on the part of the Church toward publicity. He 
reported a regional organization being developed under the 
Lutheran Church in America which will provide for ade- 
quate coverage in-all matters of church publicity. Dr. 
Greever reported, in this connection, the success of the radio 
programs under the Rev. Alford Naus and also announced 
that the post-convention story and a number of interviews 


_are being widely distributed to the press of the country. 


Mr. Fegley stated that special representatives of the New 
York Times and the Chicago Tribune had been sent to the 
convention, and Mr. Osborne Hauge, publicity secretary of 
the National Lutheran Council, was present and had been 
of great assistance to his committee. It was suggested to the 
Publicity Committee that the Brotherhood would receive 
wider publicity if their convention was held at a different 
time and place from that of the United Lutheran Church 
in America. 


The Report of the Archivist was received. There were no 
matters of importance involved. Mr. Henry Beisler reported 
for the Lutheran Laymen’s Radio Committee. He said that 
no part of the expense of the radio broadcasts came out of 
the treasury of the Church. A special tribute was paid to 
the services of Drs. Knubel, Paul Scherer, H. F. Baughman, 
O. F. Blackwelder and Gould Wickey who had spoken for 
the committee. Mr. S. Frederick Telleen, treasurer of the 
committee, stated that $600 was undoubtedly required to 
balance the budget for this year. He also called for oppo- 
sition to anything like government control of broadcasting. 
The committee paid a very high tribute to the National 
Broadcasting Company for its co-operation. On motion of 
Dr. E. P. Pfatteicher an offering for the benefit of the 
treasury of this committee was lifted. 


Dr. C. E. Krumbholz reported for the Committee on Army 
and Navy Work. This work is to be carried on through the 
Committee on Army and Navy Work of the National Lu- 
theran Council instead of directly by the committee. 
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NEXT MEETING PLACE 


It seemed at this time that the convention was about to 
close without delay when the chairman of the Committee of 
Synodical Presidents, Dr. I. S. Sassaman, brought in his re- 
port in favor of Omaha, Nebr., as the place for the next con- 
vention. Vigorous and eloquent effort was made to change 
the place by vote of the convention to New York City. It 
was reported that in the committee the vote had been 15 to 
12 in favor of Omaha. The convention finally supported the 
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vote of the committee by 158 to 154. The vote of many of 
the delegates was influenced by the fact that the World’s 
Fair would be held in New York City at that time, while 
many others were influenced by the desire to prevent the 
bringing of this question to the floor of the convention each 
session. After a vote was taken a resolution was offered by 
Dr. Paul White which called for a Special Committee ap- 
pointed in advance of the next convention to gather material 
on the subject of the place of the next convention which 
would aid the judgment of the Committee of Presidents. 


LAYMEN RESOLVE 


100 Per Cent of Budgeted U. L. C. A. Benevolence Set as Goal for Twelfth Biennium 
By Arthur P. Black, Executive Secretary of Laymen’s Movement for Stewardship 


IN CONNECTION with the adoption of the $2,000,000 budget 
for the United Lutheran Church in America, the Baltimore 
Convention, at its only evening session, October 11, did a 
significant thing. Reference is made to its approval of the 
following resolution: “to urge the agreement of all the syn- 
odical bodies to institute a campaign among its congregations 
for the years 1939 and 1940, to raise 100 per cent of the ap- 
portionment.” The resolution, sponsored by the Lutheran 
Laymen’s Movement for Stewardship, and presented by the 
chairman of its Administrative Committee, Mr. William H. 
Hager of Lancaster, Pa., follows, together with a preliminary 
statement explaining the attitude—and action—of the Lay- 
men’s Movement during the twenty years’ history of the 
U.L. C. A: 


Introductory Statement 


“During the past twenty years the Lutheran Laymen’s Move- 
ment for Stewardship has been working steadily towards certain 
sound objectives, involving the welfare and progress of all the 
interests of the United Lutheran Church. 

“The adoption and use of efficient business methods, which 
would eventually aid the congregations of the United Lutheran 
Church to recognize the vital importance of paying their appor- 
tionment in full—and doing so—has constantly been a major 
objective. Thoroughly planned, progressive, educative methods 
have been used in pushing this objective. Good examples are: 

“1. The introduction of the Duplex Envelope System, and 
advocating its installation in every congregation. 

“2. Preparation and distribution of millions of pieces of litera- 
ture, without any cost to the United Lutheran Church or its con- 
gregations, to assist in the promotion and conduct of the annual 
Every Member Visitation in all congregations. 

“3. Frequent visitations of its secretary to conferences, synods, 
and congregations; and annual visits to seminaries of the United 
Lutheran Church, with a course of instruction ix business meth- 
ods which a new pastor should use in his congregation. 

“The Laymen’s Movement has also co-operated fully in the 
development of the Promotional Plan of the United Lutheran 
Church through the past two years, and given much of the time 
of its secretary and money to help work the plan. 

“Therefore, it is the definite conviction of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Laymen’s Movement for Stewardship that another 
step in the Promotional Plan of the United Lutheran Church is 
necessary, and should be instituted now, that we may success- 
fully build upon the values secured through the Promotional Plan. 

“Therefore, BE IT RESOLVED, that the Laymen’s Movement 
for Stewardship asks this Convention of the United Lutheran 
Church to urge the agreement of all the synodical bodies to in- 
stitute a campaign among its congregations for the years 1939 and 
1940, to raise 100 per cent of their apportionment, with the con- 
viction that the accomplishment of this purpose, and the realiza- 
tion of the immense values which will be secured thereby, for 
all the operations of the United Lutheran Church, will convince 
synods and congregations that this annual objective, the two 
million dollar apportionment, can and should be regularly at- 
tained. 


“Also, BE IT RESOLVED, that the Laymen’s Movement for 
Stewardship pledges its utmost assistance in the successful carry- 
ing forward of such a campaign. 

“Also, BE IT RESOLVED, that it is our well-considered opinion 
that such action by this Eleventh Biennial Convention of the 
United Lutheran Church does fittingly mark the Twentieth Anni- 
versary of the United Lutheran Church.” 


No Mere “Flash in the Pan” 


Different members of the Laymen’s Movement Executive 
Committee spent considerable time during the weeks pre- 
ceding the convention in preparation of the foregoing state- 
ment and resolutions, so they were not written hastily, on 
the spur of the moment, but represent the considered judg- 
ment of their sponsors. They were given final consideration 
and approval at an eight o’clock breakfast in the Lord Bal- 
timore Hotel, October 7, attended by members of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee and other member-delegates in the con- 
vention—twenty-one in all: 


J. L. Clark, Chairman, Executive Committee, Ashland, Ohio; 
William H. Hager, Chairman, Administration Committee, Lan- 
caster, Pa.; Harold U. Landis, Treasurer, Lebanon, Pa.; Henry 


' Beisler, Union City, N. J.; Charles H. Esser, Kutztown, Pa.; W. H. 


Emhardt, Philadelphia, Pa.; E. S. Gerberich, Harrisburg, Pa.; 
A. M. Hartzell, Pittsburgh, Pa.; E. G. Hoover, Harrisburg, Pa.; 
Harry Hodges, Philadelphia, Pa.; J. K. Jensen, Janesville, Wis.; 
Nels Jensen, Chicago, Ill.; I. F. Mellinger, Leetonia, Ohio; E. 
Clarence Miller, Philadelphia, Pa.; Otto H. Reich, Southington, 
Conn.; E. Harry Schirmer, Columbia, S. C.; Belding B. Slifer, 
Jenkintown, Pa.; Charles Steele, Northumberland, Pa.; S. Fred- 
erick Telleen, Ridgewood, N. J.; Charles B. Zimmerman, Colum- 
bus, Ohio; Arthur P. Black, Secretary, Washington, D. C. 


Resolutions Not Enough 

The approval of the Laymen’s Movement statement and 
resolutions by the Baltimore Convention puts the whole 
United Lutheran Church in America back of them. It hap- 
pens all too frequently that resolutions are as easily for- 
gotten as adopted. This is going to be once when nobody in 
an official capacity in the United Lutheran Church will be 
allowed to forget. The Laymen’s Movement is not inter- 
ested in sponsoring resolutions just for the sake of sponsor- 
ing them. We are in dead earnest on this question of a 100 
per cent apportionment. It not only can be raised every 
year, but it will be raised every year, when a sizable ma- 
jority of pastors and councilmen throughout the thirty-one 
synods become really interested in the whole program of 
the whole church. Hundreds of pastors and councilmen are 
so interested. They keep Christ’s cause alive, and His 
Church moving forward. Their number needs to be mul- 
tiplied. Their number will be multiplied when Church of- 
ficials, synodical officials, and congregational officials, gen- 
erally, co-operate to that end. And when that happens we'll 
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be raising our two million dollar apportionment 100 per cent 
/ more easily than we have been raising it 50 per cent or less 
in past years. 

New Executive Committee © 

Each biennial convention elects ten members on the Lay- 
men’s Movement Executive Committee. This ties up the 
Laymen’s Movement officially with the U. L. C. A. The Bal- 
timore Convention elected the following for this biennium: 
H. J. Albrecht, Akron, Ohio; J. L. Clark, Ashland, Ohio; 
P. H. Glatfelter, Spring Grove, Pa.; Peter P. Hagan, Phila- 
delphia; William H. Hager, Lancaster, Pa.; E. G. Hoover, 
Harrisburg, Pa.; E. Clarence Miller, Philadelphia; M. P. 
Moeller, Jr., Hagerstown, Md.; S. Frederick Telleen, Ridge- 
wood, N. J.; and Judge Charles B. Zimmerman, Columbus, 
Ohio. By action of the Buffalo Convention in 1922 the ten 
elected members are privileged to name fifteen additional 
members. The fifteen additional members for this biennium 
are: Henry Beisler, Union City, N. J.; Arthur P. Black, 
Washington, D. C.; W. H. Emardt, Philadelphia; E. S. Ger- 
berich, Harrisburg, Pa.; Thomas P. Hickman, Washington, 
D. C.; Harry Hodges, Philadelphia; J. K. Jensen, Janes- 
ville, Wis.; Harold U. Landis, Lebanon, Pa.; I. H. Mellinger, 
Leetonia, Ohio; Alvin Nissly, Hanover, Pa.; William H. Pat- 
rick, Jr., Philadelphia; E. Harry Schirmer, Columbia, S. C.; 
Belding B. Slifer, Jenkintown, Pa.; Charles Steele, North- 
umberland, Pa.; Wayne Young, Wadsworth, Ohio. There 
will be six new members on the Executive Committee this 
biennium. 

Another official tie-up with the U. L. C. A. occurs when 
the Executive Board elects two of its members to represent 
it on the Laymen’s Movement Administrative Committee. 
The Board’s representatives the past biennium were Dr. 
James C. Kinard, president of Newberry College, Newberry, 
S. C., and Robbin B. Wolf, Esq., prominent attorney in 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LUTHERAN VIEWS ATTRACT 
ATTENTION 


Tue Chicago Tribune under date of October 19 made the 
report of the Committee on Radio, presented at Baltimore by 
S. Frederick Telleen, the basis of an editorial. The advan- 
tages enjoyed where the radio is not government controlled 
were emphasized as follow: 


FREEDOM OF BROADCASTING 


“Delegates to the United Lutheran Church in America at their 
Baltimore convention were given a warning by one of their mem- 
bers, S. F. Telleen, treasurer of the Layman’s Radio Committee, 
against government control of broadcasting. Mr. Telleen advised 
his fellow Lutherans that there were dangers to religious free- 
dom in such control which should not be lost to view regardless 
of the arguments against the present American theory of in- 
dependent radio operation. 

“We have made and are making a contribution to the religious 
life of the country without any dictation whatsoever,’ said Mr. 
Telleen, ‘a contribution which would be impossible if we had 
any sort of government control over radio.’ There is already a 
degree of government control which has made itself manifest in 
bureaucratic Fascism, but which at present may be regarded as 
chiefly minatory. 

“The control of renewals is a hold the federal government has 
upon the independence and freedom of radio broadcasting. The 
Communications Act also gives power to the President to close 
or take over any studios and apparatus whenever there exists 
a war or threat of war, or state of public peril, or, disaster, or 
other national emergency, or, most significant of all, whenever he 
thinks it necessary to do so to preserve the neutrality of the 
United States. This last provision is so broad that it might be 
used to effect the purpose of autocracy in any one of the con- 
stantly recurring crises in Europe or Asia. 

“Radio as a private enterprise has permitted the use of the 
communications freely by religious organizations without any 
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dictation. As Mr. Telleen remarked, this would be endangered 
by political control, which might, indeed, result in the exclusion 
of all religious service from the air. Politicians frequently meet 
what they regard as difficulties in matters of creed by barring the 
subject wholly. Radio as a private enterprise has found no such 
trouble, and the question of state control of religion or of re- 
ligious influence of the state has not arisen. Religions have the 
freedom of assembly, speech, and of the press. They are free 
because they are free as yet from state control. That will not be 
true of radio as government interference with this powerful in- 
fluence in communications is extended. ‘If any of you are of the 
opinion,’ said Mr. Telleen, ‘that government control would be am 
advantage in any way I should like to suggest that you inform 
yourselves more thoroughly on the subject.’ 

“Radio is controlled absolutely in Nazi Germany, in Communist 
Russia, and in Fascist Italy, and at least in Germany and Russia 
religions are subjected to oppression, restriction, ridicule, and 
abuse. When a government seeks to control people absolutely 
and deprive them of all their liberties, its first step is to stop the 
free spread of information, free expression of opinion, and the 
free service of religious belief.” 


THE LUTHERAN CHALLENGE 


The Charlotte Observer (Charlotte, N. C.) paid direct 
tribute to the plans and objectives of the United Lutheran 
Church in an editorial under the heading, “The Lutheran 
Challenge.” Evidently the “appeal” of the Board of Amer- 
ican Missions commends itself to the writer whose editorial 
reads: 


“The answer to the otherwise unanswerable spread of con- 
fusion, chaos, distress, despair, depression and destitution that 
are today producing a sob from human hearts that sounds around 
the circuit of the sun—‘the answer,’ says the United Lutheran 
Church, ‘lies in a return to the firm faith of the Good News and 
Jesus Christ and living it into the fabric of our lives.’ 

“We are quite agreed! Who, indeed, can successfully contradict 
that simple and yet challenging claim? 

“But, better still, the United Lutherans are not merely ex- 
pressing a conviction and exhibiting a spoken faith, but they 
propose to show their faith by their works. 

“They are going to try to do something about it—try to get 
this Good News more effectively and efficiently spread, try to see 
that the gospel for which they and all other churches stand has 
freer course in this world, try to plant the Christ more surely 
and firmly down alongside every human bewilderment, every 
social friction, every industrial difference, every international 
passion and every trouble that crouches in the step of individual 
man everywhere, and thereby lift human society out of its pres- 
ent muck. 

“So it is that in this the twentieth arniversary year of the 
United Lutheran Church, this great body of Protestants is pre- 
paring to celebrate what is called the ‘Anniversary Appeal’—an 
appeal for funds, to be sure, but an appeai to the interests, sober 
judgments and deep convictions of men, which, once aroused, 
will make the procurement of money necessary for church main- 
tenance voluntarily pour forth in plenteous abundance. 

“As one layman has happily remarked, the United Lutheran 
Church in America with its ‘middle ground between formalism 
and emotionalism, in its democracy and robust good sense, is 
ideally adapted to the spiritual needs of a large number of people.’ 

“Two of the three purposes of the Anniversary Appeal have a 
wide-flung emphasis and significance. These are: 

“1. To intensify throughout the Church the existing aware- 
ness of the need for a more thoroughgoing personal witnessing 
to the faith proclaimed by the Church. 

“2. To increase the emphasis upon the adequacy of the mes- 
sage of the Church as required for an adequate solution for the 
problems of human living among the population of North America. 

“It is heartening to witness such a faith as is being thus ex- 
pressed and embodied by this eager and intelligent body of the 
saints of the Lutheran creed. ; 

“In these unhappy days when so many individuals, so many 
congregations and even so many reiigious leaders and great 
Christian denominations are showing a reluctance amounting 
almost to apology for the gospel and its meaning to and for 
twentieth century life, it is inspiring to have a Church like this 
step out from the benumbing fog and pall of defeatism, bare its 
breast to the future and dare its forces beat no retreat.” 
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THE DISCIPLES DEVOTIONAL LIFE 


By THE Rev. ALBERT E. Bircu, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Wuar Is 1T that happens when a pastor 
has yielded to the invitation of Christ, 
“Come ye yourself apart ... and rest L 
awhile”? 

First the disciple will be eager to have 
fellowship with Christ in the sanctuary ~ 
of silence. As Dr. L. M. Zimmerman puts it in his little 
volume, “The Gospel Minister,” “The soul needs its season 
for spiritual refreshment. This is true of both laymen and 
clergymen, of those who work in the factory and those who 
minister in the sanctuary. Tired and jaded and sick and 
afraid, we all need to seek the quiet repose of silence that 
we may hear His voice saying unto us: ‘Be still, and know 
that I am God.’ ” 

We presume that from long personal experience the good 
Doctor knew the truth whereof he spoke. But then he also 
knew it because he realized how much silence had meant 
to his Master, and how much He desired that it should mean 
to His disciples, whom He so often took with Him away from 
the active scenes of the times. 

So, brethren, even as our Lord and His own needed the 
mountain tops, and as Paul needed Arabia, and as Moses 
needed the far-flung parts of the Desert of Midian, so must 
we have a place for quiet retreat. It really makes no dif- 
ference where we find this place of quietude. It may be in 
the study, in a prayer corner set apart, in an empty church, 
along the silent streets at night under the stars, or anywhere 
else, but it does make a difference if we find it and utilize 
it. For in such times, if we are employed with the right 
sort of meditation, we will realize with Stidger that “The 
sacred Sanctuary of Silence has windows in its walls from 
which one looks out upon the deathless visions of victory 
and life.” 


Each Day’s Counselor 


After the silences there should come fellowship with 
Christ in His Word, for then with calm heart or with a 
spirit which has its spiritual needs brought into sharp focus, 
the pastor can best so search the Scriptures as to meet his 
Lord. It is to the Scriptures that we must give our atten- 
tion, for, like the disciples of old, no pastor today should 
leave the Word of God in order that he might serve the 
modern tables set up by organized Christianity. It makes 
no difference how much practical service a minister may 
desire to render his people. Irrespective of quality or quan- 
tity, there is no more practical service that he can give 
them than to lead them to know the Saviour Whom he has 
met day after day through the precious pages of Scripture. 

There are methods of Bible study, and no doubt we have 
used them all; but it is my experience that the most soul- 
satisfying use of the divine Word in private devotions is to 
blaze the trail where we need it most. For we are dis- 
ciples! Therefore our meetings with Christ should not be 
to exchange greetings with Him by reading a brief Bible 
passage according to the dictates of some sort of church- 
man’s etiquette, but rather to meet with Him, as did most 
of the friendly folk we know in the Gospels who came to 
Him and pressed Him for answer to their urgent problems. 

When personal problems beset the soul; when, for ex- 
ample, we have become too sensitive to criticism, it is our 
need to turn at once and learn again of our suffering 
Saviour, Who, “when he was reviled, reviled not again.” 

When we become too easily provoked, irked, unkind, cen- 
sorious, despondent, fearful, slothful, jealous, proud, spir- 
itually jaded and all “preached out,” bigoted and the like, 
it is well for us if we employ our devotional periods with 


In a discourse prepared for the fall 
convention of the Wisconsin Conference 
of the Synod of the Northwest, a three- 
fold discipline for devotion is prescribed. 
With Christ in Personal Meditation 
Il. With Christ in the Scriptures 
Ill. With Christ in Prayer 


the Word as if we had come to a clinic 
where the Great Physician can diagnose 
our spiritual illnesses, get at the causes, 
and administer the treatments, even if 
they be surgery! For while physical 
health is essential to disciples in their 
arduous labors, spiritual health is of greater necessity, for 
one’s own sake, and also for the sake of others. 

Then, also, in his use of the Word, the pastor, and espe- 
cially he who is young, may study devotionally those beoks 
with which he may have only a speaking acquaintance. 
Take Proverbs or Ecclesiastes, for example, or Daniel, or 
any of the prophets, or the epistles of James, John, Jude, or 
the Apocalypse of Patmos. We should be good workmen, 
who know first of all the greatest Book in the world. It is 
our textbook in the school of Christ, and never should we 
be content until we have thoroughly gleaned the treasures 
which are imparted throughout the entire revelation of the 
Divine Will. 

One thing is certain—if we have a healthy, hearty, 
abundant study of the Word in our devotional lives, there 
is bound to be an overflow. If the pastor has received rev- 
elations of God which are new to him, that convey to him 
a deeper insight into man and a sharpened concept of the 
ideals and plan of the Father, then his discoveries will most 
certainly flow as living waters into his preaching, his visita- 
tions, and his ministrations. He is but one man, and what 
he has experienced in personal Christian living as a child 
of God, he has also experienced as a messenger of the Most 
High. The minister’s devotional life, therefore, cannot be 
separated from his ministerial duties. Consider his preach- 
ing for example. Is it not true that if a pastor in his private 
devotions with the Word does not obtain gripping texts, 
quickening thoughts, and dynamic ideas which will serve 
and stimulate others as well as himself, then is there not 
something either quite complacent or perfunctory about his 
meditations on the Word? It seems to me that no Christian 
can have or experience any good thing, without being eager 
to share that good thing with others. 


An Insistent Follower 

The urgings to prayer always follow fellowship with Christ 
through the Word. Here again, in considering prayer, we 
make our approach on the ground floor of discipleship, for 
prayer periods are also a vital requirement in the curric- 
ulum of Christ. For when we come to Him in prayer, we 
should come as any disciples come to their Master. We 
should seek pardon for work ill-done or neglected, ask for | 
answers to our problems on which we need further light, 
and then never forget that we should give thanks to the 
Divine Instructor for the precious things which He has 
already imparted so abundantly to us. 

Thus, upon the lips of every disciple must be this fervent 
request, “Lord, teach me to pray.” Thus every man who 
would not be spiritually impoverished in his ministry must 
be spiritually enriched by his proficiency in prayer in his 
discipleship. There is no knowledge, or skills, or personality 
which a pastor may possess which can compensate for his 
inability to pray. Again we think of a statement in an old 
yet invaluable tract: “The preacher is commissioned to pray 
as well as to preach. His mission is incomplete if he does 
not do both well. The preacher may speak with all the 
eloquence of men and of angels; but unless he can pray with 
a faith which draws all heaven to his aid, his preaching 
will be ‘as a sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal’ for per- 
manent God-honoring, soul-saving uses.” 
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If we would be heralds of the King in the outer courts, 
. we must be suppliants to Him in the inner chambers. Let 
‘our prayers be uttered as “free prayers,” or given wings 
of life as they leap from the pages of a prayer book, or let 
them be offered from a study chair or from a prayer desk 
‘flanked with candlelight, or anywhere else, but let there be 
prayer with unction! In order to keep his spirit in harmony 
with the divine nature of his calling, every disciple must 
have much communion with Christ in ardent prayer. 


The Personal Ministration of Grace 

Then, lest we forget, it was to disciples that Christ gave 
Himself in, with, and under the bread and the wine. He 
did it because He knew that His disciples needed this vis- 
ible impartation of Himself to them. Therefore, as dis- 
ciples, we also need to drink regularly of the fruit of the 
vine and to partake of the sacred bread, as we lift up our 
hearts to Him Who reigns in His Father’s kingdom of grace 
and glory. When we shall partake of this Sacrament, it is 
not ours to say in this meditation. For whether we take it 
at the hands of a fellow pastor in our retreats or in private 
communions, or whether we partake of it with the con- 
gregation we serve, or by all or some of these ways, it is 
not our concern at this moment. This will be dependent 
upon our own personal desires, our understanding of the 
matter of public self-communion, and the urgency of our 
spiritual needs as they arise. This is not the time to delve 
into historic or doctrinal discussions of these things, but it 
is the time to plead that all of us shall have Christ’s Sacra- 
ment regularly, yes, perhaps more regularly than it is 
offered in our churches. 

We would also mention the well-known truth that God’s 
Word is not confined to one Book; that it has spread itself 
by the power of the Spirit to other literature. Such lit- 
erature, in harmony with the Word, is also very helpful in 
devotional periods. For example, often have we spent part 
of our devotional times most profitably with such books of 
sacred poetry as “Lyra Mystica” and “The Master of Men” 
and in that glorious treasure trove of sacred verse in our 
own Common Service Book. In the latter volume we have 
found that should some certain hymn have been sung we 
would have remained unmoved in our striving to master the 
melody, and yet, when the words of that hymn were con- 
sidered alone, we have been led to new concepts of Divine 
grace. The nurture of our spiritual health is best planned 
when it aims to meet the needs of our spiritual diatetic 
needs. 

So it is, that whatever enters into a pastor’s devotional 
life, that must give to him such a commanding faith that he 
can go forth and lead many hearts to the Lord. 


LUTHER IN MEDALLIC ART 


By the Rey. O. L. Schreiber, Ph.D.,* Oneonta, New York 


Mepats, like monuments, have been employed in the 
course of past centuries to commemorate the life of Martin 
Luther and of his great achievement—the Reformation. It 
is now over four centuries since the Reformation became a 
fact, and during these centuries medals have been struck 
at various times in memory of the great Reformer. The 
events in the life of the Reformation most frequently em- 
ployed to commemorate are two: The Nailing of the Ninety- 
five Theses on the Door of the Castle Church at Wittenberg, 
October 31, 1517; and the deliverance and reading of the 
Lutheran Confession publicly at Augsburg, June 25, 1530. 

As early as the first centennial of these two events medals 
were struck to commemorate both; and each succeeding 
centennial has seen an increasing number appear on the 
market. In the quadri-centennial year of the Reformation, 


* Professor Schreiber writes THe Lururran that he has collected over 
200 medals of Luther and the Reformation. 
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the Lutheran Church of the United States and Canada 
entered the field and issued an impressive series of them. 

Not only the two above-mentioned events have been 
commemorated, but in the last century a number of other 
events in the life of Luther have received attention in 
medallic art, namely, his birth 1483, the Diet of Worms 1521, 
the Schmalkald Articles 1537, his death in 1546, and, in 
this present century, even his marriage to Catharine von 
Bora in 1525. Other events, such as the entrance of the 
Reformation into a new land or princely territory, the erec- 
tion of monuments at some Lutheran center, the progress 
of a century of Lutheranism in America, have all been 
commemorated. 

Every conceivable metal has been employed in the making 
of these medals—gold, silver, copper, iron, bronze, brass, 
zine, gun metal, aluminum, white metal, and recently even 
porcelain. Silver has been employed more than any other 
metal. When it was hard to secure any kind of metals in 
Germany immediately after the War of the Nations, the 
Germans employed porcelain. 

It is interesting to note the different conceptions that the 
designers of the medals of any one event had with the 
passing of the centuries. No two designers depicted the same 
event or scene in the same way. This is as it should be, for 
after all each designer is the creator of his own ideas he 
attempts to put into hard metal. 


An Outstanding Curiosity in the Art 


Some interesting facts in the medallic art may be gath- 
ered when studying these medals. One of the outstanding 
curiosities is what is known as a chronogram, which is fre- 
quently used. With this arrangement there are no dates or 
years on the medals, but the date of the appearance of the 
medal can most readily~be deciphered by means of a 
chronogram. Accordingly, the date appears hidden in the 
legend or inscription found on the medal. .On one side of the 
medal the designer used a sentence, usually in Latin, in 
which he has capitalized certain letters which have a num- 
erical value, as C, D, I, L, M, V, X, and when these numer- 
ical values have been added together the date is ascer- 
tained. This method of using chronograms, strange to say, 
is also used on the reverse side of the same medal, with a 
different legend or sentence, and, when the capitalized let- 
ters here are added together, the same date or year is dis- 
cernible. For example, compare the following two inscrip- 
tions found on the same medal of the second centennial, 
the one on the obverse and the other on the reverse side: 
MartInVs LVtHERVs tHEOLOGIAr DoCtTor and ECCrE SVPER 
TE ORIETVR DoMINVs. Taking each sentence separately and 
adding up the capital letters of each the date appears as 1717. 

In addition to the appearance of Luther on these medals, 
we also find other men of the Reformation period either on 
the same side with him or on the reverse side alone. Thus 
Luther frequently appears with Philip Melanchthon; less 
often with John “the Constant.” 

One medal contains the image of Zwingli and Melanch- 
thon on one side and of Luther on the other. Another con- 
tains the image of “Johann Fuerst zu Anhalt”; still another 
that of “Philip, Landgraf zu Hessen” with Luther on the 
reverse. The famous Protestant meeting at Speyer in 1529 
contains the images of the five Protestant princes, the Land- 
grave Philip of Hesse, the Prince Wolfgang of Anhalt, the 
Duke Ernest of Luneberg, the Margrave George of Branden- 
burg and the Elector John of Saxony. 

Medals of Luther and the Reformation have now ap- 
peared in Germany, France, Holland, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden and America, thus showing the wide interest in the 
world in preserving and commemorating his work. Most 
naturally Germany leads in the production of these medals. 
It is safe to say that no man in the world has had more 
medals struck in his honor than Martin Luther. 
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PRAYERS FOR PEACE 


THE ATTENTION of the churches is respectfully but definitely 
directed toward the announcement on page two of this issue 
of the resolution appointing November 20 as a “Day of Spe- 
cial Supplications for the Peace of the World.” The desig- 
nation of the day rests upon action taken by the recent con- 
vention of the United Lutheran Church in Baltimore and it 
is communicated by the President and Secretary thereof. It 
thus has back of it the highest authority applicable to that 
which concerns all our fellowship in the faith. It is assumed 
that every minister in the services on November 20 will lead 
his congregation in their prayers: it will create unanimity 
among us if the collects appended to the announcement are 
used by the pastors. At the family altar the cause of peace 
also has a place. 

While as nations neither Canada nor the United States 
is involved in war, nor, we all hope, are they at the threshold 
of becoming participants, yet as a Lutheran Church, we 
are directly concerned because of our brethren in China 
and Japan. No doubt it is of these fellow believers that the 
convention’s members thought when the phrase was adopted, 
“being mindful of the special bonds of the Communion of 
Saints.” Certainly both the Japanese and the Chinese mem- 
bers of congregations in which U. L. C, A. missionaries are 
at work deserve our sincere petitions that the war in which 
their countries are engaged shall be brought to a quick and 
just conclusion, and that the peace which is independent of 
national entanglements may continue among them. That 
Christians in both of these Far Eastern countries refuse to 
permit the civil authority to create enmity between them, 
because the ties of faith in Christ are eternal and not tem- 
poral, is a great testimony on the part of both to the power 
of divine grace. There is indeed a peace that passeth un- 
derstanding. But concerning this peace it must always be 
remembered that its essence is so truly “of the spirit” as 
to Giver, gift and receiver that it is independent of earthly 
environment. 

Pastors will note that November 20 is the last Sunday 
after Trinity, the close of another ecclesiastical year. It is 
also the Twenty-third Sunday after Trinity in the calendar, 
and as such the Epistle lesson has a wealth of suggestions 
for a sermon germane to the conclusion of an earthly pil- 
grimage. We rightly think of Paul as placing great im- 
portance on the time and place for service which the Lord 
gave him while “in the flesh.” But even so he put only a 
relative value on length of days. He saw himself a servant 
of Jesus Who had bought him with His holy and precious 
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blood, and therefore his Lord was in complete possession 
and could send him where He would. But “his citizenship” 
was in heaven, and he worked under orders from that realm 
in which his real treasure was stored. Between an enemy of 
the Cross of Christ and himself who bore that cross there 
was the distance which is between destruction and bliss. 


CASTES WHERE NONE SHOULD BE 


WE ATTENDED on October 23 a missionary service provided 
by the congregation to which we belong and thus had the 
opportunity to listen to Pastor Clarence H. Swavely, now on 
furlough from India. His discourse was the sort of informing 
address that creates a desire for more information. He spoke 
of Gandhi’s attitude toward Christianity and of Ambedkar’s 
championship of the fifty million people in India who are of 
“no caste”; who are in fact deemed menaces to the happiness 
of the higher caste people. Think of a religious cult that 
makes it disastrous to have even the shadow of a fellow- 
man fall upon one. One wonders what happens to a Brahmin 
when that catastrophe actually occurs. Surely they do not 
drop dead nor become hysterical. Pastor Swavely remarked 
to us in an after-church conversation that an American or 
European in an Indian village even now is an “untouchable.” 
Such an intruder is not a superior being (religiously speak- 
ing) but a person whose use of one’s well of water would 
contaminate it: whom one would avoid in the market or the 
public street and, who regardless of appearance and culture, 
was in fact some sort of low-grade insect (louse was sug- 
gested by one missionary) who existed but was not on the 
plane of the high castes. 

Pastor Swavely indicated that caste feeling so thoroughly 
permeates the Hindu social system as to make felicity in a 
congregation of Christians difficult to establish and main- 
tain. It seems that there are degrees of depth among those 
who are down. The skinner of animals will hesitate to sit 
side by side with the scavenger of the streets, even though 
both have been converted to Christianity and even the chil- 
dren in the village schools will take their places somewhat 
“according to their position in the caste system.” 

Pastor Swavely was very graphic about the strain on faith 
in Christ which the caste system of India makes upon the 
people. He did not draw any comparisons with what can be 
seen in the United States and Canada, and our reflections 
are our own, not his. But we could not entirely forget the 
class consciousness easily found in some congregations in 
America and Canada. We thought of the equivalent of con- 
signment to the lost which Roman Catholic emphasis on 
being the exclusive possessors of divine grace implies for 
all non-Catholics. And then we could not stop ourselves 
from remembering that not all Lutherans are good enough 
for each other. No wonder the Hindu and the Oriental are 
slow to lose that which has prevailed among them for 
milleniums of years. 


THE FEAR OF DEATH 


GENERALLY speaking, the most convincing argument 
against war is dread of the suffering that is characteristic 
of all who engage in deadly conflict. This dread of illness, 
pain, lameness and perhaps blindness or subjection to 
hallucinations is a very human reaction. In recent decades 
war’s ruthless destruction of life and property has become so 
great as to appall one. “Anything is better than another 
war,” is said in high places. 

We subscribe without reservation to the decision against 
becoming a party to another war but we disagree with 
numerous fellow Lutherans concerning preparedness. The 
protection against invasion is power to repel invasion. The 
only protection against invasions by ambitious neighbors is 
foreknowledge that they will themselves suffer from disease, 
wounds, death and degeneration. Thus conquest by resort 
to war will lose attractiveness to those actively involved. 
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eACROSS THE “DESK 


OUR READERS of magazines carrying the news of the week 
have had opportunity since October 12 to observe styles 
of description as reports in journals illustrated them. There 
is one weekly news resume which apparently assumes that 
the average reader is not impressed by accuracy and sim- 
plicity, but can be attracted by flippancy and “smartness” of 
narrative. This journal was guilty of disrespectful refer- 
ences to a prominent member of the United Lutheran 
Church in connection with a very brief account of the pro- 
ceedings of its recent biennial convention. Lack of informa- 
tion is explainable but disregard of the respectfulness due 
esteemed leaders is a violation of good manners. And the 
nadir of discourtesy is a reference to some physical feature. 
The account we are citing was offensive in itself. It. became 
more aggravating when compared with the “story” of the 
same events that appeared in News Week. This latter with 
the same material on which to draw as was available to other 
magazines provided a report that was interesting and in- 
forming. 

Perhaps the somewhat exaggerated valuation of slight 
attention on the part of newspapers to church affairs has 
exposed groups like our own U. L. C. A. in “convention 
assembled” to misrepresentation in reports of proceedings. 
We suggest that permeating the cordial welcome extended 
to journalists assigned by the secular papers to ecclesiastical 
conventions should be the intimation that the reporter is a 
guest, not a necessity, and that average courtesy is due his 
host. This need not “color” the accuracy of his report, but 
it should affect the style of his narration, and of his behavior. 


Informative Advertising 


In tHE Twentieth Anniversary issue of THE LuTHERAN, of 
which the date will be November 23, the reader will find a 
group of contributions that announce graphically the activ- 
ities of boards, agencies, schools and institutions of the U. L. 
C. A. They will appeal to the eye of the reader by the “dis- 
play” they make through the use of pictures and special 
type, but a careful study of them one by one, and then in 
combination, will result in information about our church 
enterprises and enthusiasm for them. 

Such results will come in proportion to the number of 
persons who receive the anniversary issue of THz LUTHERAN 
and read it. If these specially prepared pages are not seen, 
they are merely so much paper and ink. They ought to be 
in reach of every member of every one of our churches. 

They can be, if the proposition of the subscription man- 
ager of THe LUTHERAN is accepted. He suggests that con- 
gregations order copies for distribution on or before Novem- 
ber 23 and proposes an easy and practical way to finance 
their distribution. A letter addressed to THs LurTuEran, 1228 
Spruce Street, if sent immediately, will put our readers in 
possession of this plan. 

As usual, the pastor is the easiest medium of appeal for 
this and similar projects. But he should not be the only 
bearer of responsibility. Employment of print is so easily 
in reach of the laity of the churches as to expose them to 
just criticism, if they are indifferent to suck. means of spread- 
ing information as this anniversary issue of THE LUTHERAN 
offers. You can contribute something of real worth to the 
cause of the Gospel by getting this number of your church 
paper into a score or more homes. We suggest that you 
give this opportunity to co-operate in the work of our 
Church your prompt interest. Requests for bundles* of 
c8pies should be mailed immediately in order to be listed 
in the order for printing and mailing. 


* A bundle of convenient size for payment consists of twenty copies, 
the cost of which is one dollar. The Circulation Manager advises also 
that the address of the orderer should be written or printed plainly. 


Co-operation in Relief 

EARLY LAST MONTH, when the date for opening the appeals 
for Community Chests was reached, we listened via radio 
to two addresses in both of which response to the appeals 
was eloquently and reasonably urged. One of these was by 
the President of the United States, and the second by the 
chairman’ of the committee in charge of the appeal. More 
specifically, the first address was by Mr. Roosevelt, head of 
the Democratic party, and the second was by Mr. Taft, high 
up in the counsels of the Republican party. 

Mr. Roosevelt took occasion to speak of duties to one’s 
fellowman concerning which there should be no political 
partisanship, and Mr. Taft found nothing incongruous in 
recognizing the Chief Executive of his nation as his leader 
and superior when the enterprise was one of mercy to the 
unfortunate and the underprivileged. It was one of those 
exhibitions of non-partisanship that usually appear clearly 
only when a nation is at war and safety demands as nearly 
complete regimentation as human nature will permit. But 
when the cause of the exclusion of partisanship is not con- 
quest by weakening a foe with deadly weapons but rescue 
from disaster by sharing one’s goods with him, united effort 
becomes truly admirable. 

Accompanying our appreciation of the true greatness of 
two Americans were ideas concerning the Church. Some- 
times we become impatient because of the calls made 
upon pastors and congregations to assist “drives” car- 
ried on by the Red Cross or to participate practically in 
appeals for community chests and similar humanitarian 
movements. With some correctness, the churches say that 
the business and charitable forces of a community only 
recognize them when they are in trouble, but are indifferent 
between disasters. But if intense political rivalries yield 
(and they do), and if business competitors unite (as they 
do), in order that beggary and human degradation may be 
lessened, it is no time for the followers of Jesus to be too 
busy to help the ministry of mercy. 


The Spiritual Side 

We are not specialists in Inner Mission work, and we have 
no thought of giving advice. But we are impressed when 
those who are veterans in the Church’s care of its poor 
advise division of labor with the state and community 
agencies for relief; that is, where the Community Chest or 
legislation is established to provide means of subsistence 
and ways toward employment, it is religion’s part to provide 
a spiritual factor. We have not been clearly advised as to 
the way in which this division of labor is arranged. Two 
facts, however, stare one in the face, and both represent 
failures. The Church, in a great economic crisis such as we 
now have, must confess that it has become unable to take 
care of the physical needs of its own unemployed. The state 
and community are likewise compelled to agree that the 
morale of the community is negatively affected. A ministry 
to the souls of men, such as the Church can provide through 
its gospel, must be made a factor in the work of recovery 
and advancement which the state is directing and financing 
if the necessary self-respect and personal initiative of the 
people are to survive coddling. 

These two failures, one on each side of a ministry of as- 
sistance, do not lose their seriousness by being recognized. 
The contrary is true, because to the effects of the lack of 
ability to relieve distress, there is the growing disunion of 
society which failures and despair inevitably produce. Just 
how the Church and society can be led into the sort of co- 
operation that calls for the division of aid into material and 
spiritual influences, we cannot say. But certainly we should 
face the problems and seek a solution. 
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THE ‘HOME (CIRCLE 


“THE WHOLE WORLD IS IN THY 
POWER, O LORD, KING ALMIGHTY: 
THERE IS NO MAN THAT CAN 
GAINSAY THEE. FOR THOU HAST 
MADE HEAVEN AND EARTH, AND 
ALL THE WONDROUS THINGS UN- 
DER HEAVEN. THOU ART LORD OF 
ALL.” 


God of our fathers, unto Thee 
Our fathers cried in danger’s hour, 
And then Thou gavest them to see 
The acts of Thine almighty power. 
They cried to Thee, and Thou didst hear; 
They called on Thee, and Thou didst 
save; 
And we, their sons, today draw near 
Thy name to praise, Thy help to crave. 


Thine is the majesty, O Lord, 
And Thine dominion over all; 
When Thou commandest, at Thy word 
Great kings and nations rise or fall. 
For eastern realms, for western coasts, 
For islands washed by every sea, 
The praise be given, O God of Hosts, 
Not unto us but unto Thee. 


If in Thy grace Thou shouldst allow 

Our fame to wax through coming days, 
Still grant us humbly, then as now, 

Thy help to crave, Thy name to praise. 
Not all alike in speech or birth, 

Alike wé bow before Thy throne; 
One fatherland throughout the earth 

Our Father’s noble acts we own. 


Lord God of Hosts, uplift Thine hand, 
Protect and bless our Fatherland. 
—A. C. Ainger. 


THEY GREW—AND THE 
MINISTER, TOO 


Dr. AnDREw Bonar was for a long time 
the greatest minister in Glasgow and Scot- 
land. His congregation grew not only in 
numbers but in Christlikeness as well. And 
that, as we shall show, was perhaps due 
less to his preaching than to his praying. 

One day a Welsh evangelist came into 
Bonar’s church. When Bonar’s daughter 
led him through the building, she told him 
an unforgotten occurrence of her child- 
hood. Her father, having taken his child 
into the church, put her down in a pew, 
telling her to sit quiet. Wondering what 
her father was going to do, she saw him 
go from pew to pew, and in those pews, 
now to one seat, now to another. Having 
found the seat he wanted by looking at 
the names engraved on metal plates, Bonar 
would breathe a prayer for the one that 
occupied the seat. That true shepherd of 
souls would notice each turn in the path- 
way of life of every parishioner; there- 
upon his interest in that parishioner would 
be voiced in prayer in his behalf. Re- 
membered at the throne of God in the pas- 
tor’s prayers, those men and women he 
prayed for grew, and the pastor himself 
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grew, in power more and more. Prayer 
for oneself draws down God’s help. 
Prayer for others tends to bring to them 
the ministry of the Spirit. 

If prayer for others has that effect— 
God’s grace and the Spirit’s power for 
those prayed for—what must be the effect 
of its omission! But one answer is pos- 
sible: shriveled and dwarfed souls and 
spiritual feebleness where there might 
have been power to unfold its glory to 
others. Does that perhaps explain the 
feebleness of your church and the cessa- 
tion of her growth?—Lutheran Youth. 


SELMA’S MISTAKE 
By Janet Allen Bryan 


“Just my luck!” groaned Selma Redfern, 
catching sight of the big advertisement on 
the back of the morning paper, as she 
hurried into breakfast. “McGowan’s has 
put on that hat sale they’ve been prom- 
ising—and it’s my turn at the Day 
Nursery!” 

Her father smiled mischievously—“Didn’t 
I hear you say that McGowan’s had ‘a 
million hats’ to sell, daughter? Looks like 
some of them would be there in the after- 
noon!” 

“Ah—but Selma wants the first choice 
of the very first lot”—guyed Bob, whose 
idea of “a lid” was a baseball cap with 
his school monogram on it. Mrs. Redfern 
had been doing a little busy thinking, 
meantime. Selma, in her senior year at 
high school, had decided that she was too 
busy studying to take part in regular 
Sunday school work, but she had pro- 
posed, instead, doing a bit of social service 
in the shape of helping at the Day Nursery 
recently established in the Second Ward, 
a needy district, truly, where many of the 
sordid little cottages housed by-the-day 
workers, scrub women, laundresses and 
the like. The problem of the child in this 
sort of home needs no stressing. The 
Commission of Investigation from the 
churches of the town found appalling con- 
ditions: children locked all day in one 
room for safe keeping—or, worse still, 
“farmed out” to unreliable caretakers, with 
piteous results to health and morals. But 
like most reforms, this one of the Day 
Nursery met with misunderstanding and 
opposition among the very people it was 
designed to help. The mothers, ignorant 
and suspicious, held back from the offer 
of free care for their little ones, and 
whispered among themselves over the 
single requirement of the managers—that 
each child’s daily pint of milk, for which 
the mother paid—might be delivered to 
the Nursery and kept in their own ice 
chest. 

The Nursery occupied one of the better 
cottages, on Cedar Street, cleaned and 
made attractive with the simplest cretonnes 
and muslins, and here the corps of young 
assistants took turns in aiding the resident 


matron, Mrs. Macklin, who did all the 
work of the little house, and was not, 
therefore, able to look after the youngest 
charges. 

Selma’s turn came round Saturday 
morning of one week and Wednesday 
afternoon of the next—and she was hon- 
estly anxious to carry her share of the 
load. But as her mother watched her 
snatching glimpses of that alluring “ad” 
of McGowan’s, between mouthfuls of toast, 
she was recalling how many Saturdays 
and Wednesdays there had been impera- 
tive calls on Selma’s time, interfering with 
her service at the Nursery. 

One Saturday, her chum of last sum- 
mer’s camp, Molly Whitcomb, had wired 
that she would be in Lowville for a few 
hours between trains, and Mrs. Redfern 
had substituted for Selma that the girls 
might be together. 

Saturdays and Wednesdays were fa- 
vorite dates for parties and expeditions 
of all kinds, it seemed, and only the week 
before Selma had asked her cousin, Sue 
Wright, to take her place. 

Mrs. Redfern closed the lips she had 
opened, on a similar offer—after all, Mr. 
Redfern’s jest was not wide of the mark: 
many of the advertised hats would be on 
hand after Selma’s turn at her job was 
over. 

The girl was quick enough to sense the 
opinion at the breakfast table, and pride 
kept her from asking help again. 

“Td like to have the car, Mother, if you 
don’t need it,” she said, rising. “I might 
be able to run up to McGowan’s before 
lunch, if Polly Griffeth comes to relieve 
me promptly.” 

“Tf you stop at the grocer’s with this 
list, you may have the car all morning,” 
Mrs. Redfern agreed. 

Through the delightful crisp morning, 
then, Selma drove a little later, fuming 
over the fact that the sale did not begin 
until ten o’clock, while she was due at 
Cedar Street at nine-thirty. Indeed, Mrs. 
Macklin was waiting, broom in hand, to 
turn over the “infants” to her, when she 
arrived. 

In the back yard a neat fence enclosed 
a clean playground, where acting bars, 
a safe swing, and a sand pile offered a 
morning’s entertainment to the three- and 
four-year-olds, of whom there were about 
six present. These, Mrs. Macklin would 
“give an eye to,” but Selma’s charge con- 
sisted of two babies of eighteen months 
and two years, whose toddling steps re- 
quired constant watching. 

“Only these two today?” she asked, 
“where are the rest, Mrs. Macklin?” 

Mrs. Macklin looked bothered. “I be- 
lieve Mrs. Maloney is making trouble 
again,” she said, mentioning the chief 
gossiper of the ward, “she told Mrs. Som- 
mers we didn’t divide the milk out evenly, 
but took what some paid for and gave 
it to others who didn’t pay, and all that 
sort of thing. So Mrs. Sommers hasn't 
sent the twins this week. And little Denny 
Turner’s mother got mad because we 
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‘sprayed Denny’s throat that day he 
, coughed—says if there’s things to be poked 
down her children, she’ll do it herself—” 

“Oh, dear!” exclaimed Selma impa- 

‘tiently, “Doesn’t it make you furious? I 
‘just feel like giving up the whole thing, 
Mrs. Macklin, when the very ones we're 
sacrificing ourselves for are so ungrateful.” 

The plain face before her fell into 
gentler lines—“I gues our dear Lord must 
have felt that way many a time,” she said 
soberly. “No, Miss Selma, we’re here to 
help, and if we can just get over these 
rough places in the beginning of the work, 
ivll win its own way, never fear. Now—” 
she picked up her broom and pail briskly, 
“here’s Mrs. Patton’s little Ben—she was 
eranky last week, but you see she’s come 
round again. And here’s Della Smith— 
you'll have to watch her closely, she’s such 
a smart little old thing—into everything 
with those quick fingers!” Selma took her 
charges out on the little side porch, but 
soon found it a laborious job, keeping both 
babies from falling down the steps or off 
the unguarded ends. Usually their antics 
and attempted words amused her, but this 
morning she was irritated and restless, 

“Why shouldn’t I put ’em in my car and 
run about a bit?” she suddenly thought— 
“no sense in sitting here all day.” 

No sooner said than done: she did not 
pause to consult Mrs. Macklin, under the 
impetus of an impulse which she did not 
put into words as yet. 

Della and Ben were lifted into the rear 
of the closed car, and off they glided. If 
Selma had vaguely intended to head for 
the country, a turn through the park sat- 
isfied this demand, and then she wheeled 
into Main Street and frankly surrendered 
to the inner urge! 

Before McGowan’s crowded a throng of 
women, surging into the big shop to join 
the crowds already within. Selma caught 
sight of a car edging out of the line before 
the door, and deftly parked her machine 
in the vacated space. 

“I may see some of the girls—I’d like 
to ask about the bargains,’ she assured 
herself. 

Della and Ben objected to the cessation 
of motion, however, Della beating on the 
closed windows, and Ben whining fret- 
fully. A lengthy stay, Selma saw, was 
impossible. 

“Look here!” she said, jumping out, and 
putting a firm hand on the two wriggling 
‘little figures, “If you’ll be good children, 
Til go in that store and buy you some 
animal crackers—understand, Benny? Stay 
right—here, Della—I won’t be long.” Slam- 
ming-the door shut, she joined the wave 
of shoppers just entering the big doors. 


(To be concluded) 


SMILES 


“THE LITTLE MAN glanced hurriedly at his 
watch, grabbed his bag, and rushed out to 
the station platform. The effect on the 
other travelers was all that could be de- 
sired. They also picked up their luggage 
and ran. Shortly afterwards the little man 
returned, picked out the best seat in the 
station and sat down to wait for the train, 
which was not due for thirty minutes.” 
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INDIAN SUMMER DAYS 
By Alison Phillips 


WHEN Indian Summer gathers in her store, 

The crisp, cool air is tinged with smoke 

Of burning hickory logs where hams are 
hung, 

Mixed with the tartness of crabapples flung 

Upon the mouldy earth wet with the dew. 


The yellow ears of corn have filled the 
shed, 

The loft is stacked with musty hay, 

The frost is on the pumpkins in the shocks, 

The geese and pigeons span the sky in 
flocks, 

And blushing maples strew the ground 
with leaves. 


The turkey gobbler struts and spreads his 
tail 

Without a thought of coming doom, 

The hog within his pen grunts with the 
chill, 

The forest echoes with the flickers’ drill, 

And snapping winds have whirled the 
rustling leaves. 


The fragrant apples have been gathered in; 
Some scarlet skinned with crisp, white 
flesh, 
And some are golden, sweet and soft... 
the green 
Ones hard. The chestnuts with their rich 
brown sheen 
Have filled the wicker baskets by the 
hearth. 


Neat jars of jam and fruits have lined the 
shelf 

In their own syrup . . . sweet and clear; 

The peaches halved, the strawberries whole 


and bright, 

The purple plums, and honey catching 
light 

In golden bars among them flaunt their 
hues. 


The stewed tomatoes glow within their 
jars, 

Dried sage and chives fill paper bags, 

The larder holds thick bacon slabs to fry, 

Boxed wrinkled prunes and spiced mince- 
meat for pie, 

And home-canned chicken deep in yellow 
fat. 


Molasses thickens deep in wooden kegs, 

And tangy cider fills high jugs, 

The stores of nuts bulge out fat gunny 
sacks, 

Potatoes, onions lie in dusty stacks, 

And birch logs pile beside the fireplace. 


The woods aflame with autumn’s fire are 
still 

Save for the falling of a leaf, 

Or squirrel chatter. Dimming hazes rise 

Before the copper glow of morning skies, 

And bittersweet holds drops of beady dew. 


In heavy clusters hang the purple grapes 

From arboring vines in densest leaf. 

The scattered red-brown and the yellow 
leaves 

Have blanketed the ground... 
squawking thieves, 

The jays, dart through the orange foliage. 


those 
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The sumac shakes her multi-colored hands, 

Persimmons sweeten with the frost, 

The ’coon and ’possum warm their winter 
beds 

With milkweed fluff and marsh reeds torn 
in shreds, 

As Indian Summer skies turn chill and 
fade. —Selected, 


WHO IS TO BLAMEP 
By Pauline Herr Thomas 


Topay Jeanne rushed into the house 
crying, “Mother, Ned and Dolly threw my 
ring toss game into a tree.” And yester- 
day, “Mother, Billy ran over my new tea- 
pot with his scooter.” Still another time, 
“Mother, they’ve used up all my water 
colors and smashed the box.” 

“But, dear, why don’t Billy and Ned 
and Dolly play with their own play- 
things?” I asked one day. 

“Oh, they have no toys, Mother. They 
always smash them as soon as they get 
them,” was the reply. 

After a little investigation, I found that 
she was right. In fact, I saw the remains 
of some of them—a train of cars, a scooter, 
a doll carriage and fragments quite un- 
recognizable scattered on the cellar floor 
when I had occasion to be there. I found, 
moreover, that the cellar floor is the only 
place the mother has ever been willing 
to spare them for their toys; they have 
never known the tidying influence of a 
cupboard or shelves, nor the desire to keep 
them there, that a place of their own in- 
stills. What could be the advantage of 
caring for the scooter or the carriage at 


.play only to have it lie on the floor after- 


wards at the mercy of brother and sister 
who kick it out of their way? 

While mother made apologies for the 
condition of the cellar floor, Billy came 
running in with the frame of a lampshade. 

“What’s that you have now?” demanded 
his mother. “Don’t bring any more trash 
in here. Look at this floor!” 

“Aw, Mother, I want to cover this shade 
to put in that house I made. Give me 
some stuff to cover it with, please!” 

“Well, I guess I'll not waste any good 
material on that old thing. What would 
it look like if you made it? It would look 
about as well as that house you’ve been 
tinkering at for weeks! You never finish 
anything, anyway. Next time I look, the 
house and lamp will be in pieces on this 
floor.” 

Of course, Billy hastened to fulfill 
mother’s bit of prophecy by picking the 
house to pieces in his disgust. 

Jeanne’s complaints, as well as those of 
other neighbors’ children, about the de- 
struction done by Billy, Ned and Dolly 
are likely to continue. Such destructive 
habits are the natural outgrowth of the 
conditions in their home life—conditions 
which their mother has it in her power 
to alter. ' 

A safe place all their own for their toys, 
a few words of encouragement when they 
attempt to make new ones—what pride 
she could awaken by providing these! 
Enough, indeed, to lessen the destruction 
of their own things and to awaken a new 
regard for the property of others. 

—National Kindergarten Association. 
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Parents and Children 


The First Law Concerning Human Relationships 
By EARL F. RAHN, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Exodus 20: 12; Luke 2: 46-52; John 19: 26, 27; Ephesians 6: 1-4 


Sunday School Lesson for November 6 


Tue Fourth Commandment is the first 
law of the second table. Its position among 
the other commandments indicates its im- 
portance. It is, perhaps, the first law of 
God which the child experiences and it 
remains one of the fundamental laws of 
Christian society. Many of the difficulties 
and problems of modern society would be 
remedied by the observance of this law 
in the light of New Testament teaching. 

Reverence is the key word of the first 
table of the law. It must be the attitude 
of the obedient heart and marks every 
relationship to God. Reverence underlies 
that love for God which demands the re- 
sponse of every power that is within man. 
In the same manner respect for the rights 
of others is the second table’s key word. 


God’s Command 


The home has always been the first and 
basic unit in Christian civilization. In 
other organizations of human society, their 
strength or weakness rested largely in 
the attitude taken toward the home. The 
family circle of parents and children, en- 
larged in the organization of tribes and 
houses, was the basis of the order set up 
by Moses in accord with this fundamental 
law. Throughout the history of God’s 
Chosen People this emphasis upon the 
family is very definitely retained. The 
early Christian Church recognized the im- 
portance of the family and we read that 
entire households were baptized and re- 
ceived into the church. 

This seems to be an age of broken homes 
to a marked degree. Parents and children 
are separated because of personal failures 
on the part of individuals and sometimes 
as part of modern social experiments. 
There are times when there must be a 
substitute for the normal parent-child re- 
lation, but it should always be remembered 
that such an arrangement is a substitute 
and not to be desired as a normal situa- 
tion. 

“Honor thy father and thy mother” 
stands in opposition to these modern ten- 
dencies and recalls us to God’s purpose for 
the home and family. Parents still stand in 
the primary relation to their children and 
still have the obligation to provide for 
their material, moral, and spiritual wel- 
fare in the sight of God. Children still 
have the same obligation to honor, respect, 
obey, love and care for their parents. God 
revealed the necessity of obedience to this 
commandment in the promise attached to 
it. “Long life,” that is a full life and a 
good life are dependent upon the right 
adjustment between parent and child. 


The Child a Person 
The question which Mary addressed to 
Jesus, “Son, why hast thou thus dealt with 
us?” has been echoed and re-echoed by 
many a parent. The first signs of a bud- 


ding individuality and distinct personality 
in the child mark the conflict between 
generations that seems inescapable. Lack 
of understanding between two generations 
is an age-old problem. Every age finds ac- 
cusations hurled against youth and coun- 
ter attacks directed at its elders. Such 
accusations and attacks only serve to 
widen the gap that naturally exists be- 
tween young and old. 

Understanding between generations can 
and must be developed. Its cultivation de- 
mands sympathetic understanding and for- 
bearance on the part of both generations. 
Successful understanding of each other 
needs a religious attitude toward the 
problem also. Jesus was conscious of His 
obligation to be “about His Father’s busi- 
ness” and that was the basis of the first 
expression of His individual personality 
in relation to His earthly parents. There 
were to be other times in the life of Jesus 
when He was misunderstood by His 
mother because He was so fully conscious 
of His consecrated destiny in this life. 
However in every instance the exercise of 
His individuality brought honor to His 
earthly parents. 

In approaching the modern situation 
there rests upon children a definite respon- 
sibility to select and choose wisely as they 
grow in years and experience. The ideals 
which motivate them may be ideals that 
will in their achievement bring honor upon 
their parents or dishonor and sorrow upon 
them. The ideal of Jesus and the Christian 
life are sure guides in such growth. 


The Child’s Subjection 


The growth and development of per- 
sonality does not relieve youth of the 
obligation to be subject to those who have 
gone before him along the highway of life. 
Parents, teachers, elders and friends have 
gained a wisdom and understanding that 
youth should respect and regard with all 
seriousness. Jesus returned to Nazareth 
after His experience in the temple at 
Jerusalem and He was subject to His par- 
ents. In every phase of life He remains our 
example. It was during these years of sub- 
jection that we read that He increased in 
wisdom and stature, and in favor with 
God and man. 

Youth’s period of subjection to parents, 


‘ elders, and teachers may be likened to 


an apprenticeship. An apprenticeship in 
living. Too often youth becomes impatient 
with such an apprenticeship and seeks to 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
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The Fourth Commandment. Exodus 20:12. 
Jesus and His Parents. Luke 2:46-52. 
Honoring Our Parents. Mark 7:9-13. 

. Jesus’ Care for His Mother. John 19:26, 27. 
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throw off all restraint in its eager impetu-. 
osity. Respect for life and respect for its: 
problems and difficulties should temper 
this impetuous spirit that it may become: 
strong and wise in its approach to life. 
When the vitality of youth with its. 
strength and vigor is joined with the wis- 
dom of age in mutual honor and respect, 
then the conflict between generations van- 
ishes in mutual understanding and ad- 
justment. In countless Christian homes. 
parents and children have worked out 
such a solution to the problems that arise 
in the family circle. 


The Child’s Responsibility 


As the child becomes the man this. 
command remains binding. The relation 
gradually changes. The weakness and de- 
pendence of childhood is replaced by the 
strength and ability of manhood. The 
obligation to provide care and food and 
shelter that once rested upon the parent 
may now become the obligation of the 
child. Jesus once more sets the example 
for us. In the midst of the agony of the 
cross His thoughts turned to His mother 
and His responsibility toward her. He 
made adequate provision for her wants 
and necessities through the disciple into 
whose care He gave her. 

It is a sad day for our civilization when 
court orders are necessary to arouse chil- 
dren to this obligation toward those who 
provided for them in their years of help- 
lessness. We need to remind ourselves 
that not only in the sight of the civil law, 
but in the light of ordinary humanity and 
in the sight of God children are bound 
in honor to fulfill this commandment. 


The Apostle’s Injunction 


The Apostle Paul, in the Epistle to the 
Ephesians, repeated this commandment 
of God given through Moses and exem- 
plified by the Lord Jesus. He enjoins chil- 
dren to obey their parents for this is 
right. He makes but a single modification 
to this command. This obedience is an 
obedience’ that recognizes the Lord. The 
supreme loyalty of the human soul that 
has been redeemed by the Saviour is to 
that Redeemer. For Christian parents and 
children there can be no conflict here. 
Both are equally bound to obey the law 
of Christian love, which is the mark of 
the fellowship with Jesus Christ. Both 
parent and child are bound the closer © 
together in the common faith which is 
theirs in Christ. All the relations between 
them are lifted to a new high plane of the 
spiritual life. There is then no real ques- 
tion of disobedience nor any lack of due 
honor and respect. 

There remains one word to be said to 
parents. “Provoke not your children to 
wrath: but bring them up in the nurture: 
and admonition of the Lord.” The Apostle 
balanced his injunction to children by this 
word to parents. The rights of parents 
remain fundamental to the family rela- 
tionship, and children should recognize 
them. Children should be so guided and 
instructed in the Word of God that they, 
becoming new creatures in Christ Jesus, 
may with their parents, enjoy the full life 
that God has promised to them. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN TraAver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


MAKING GOOD IN 
LEADERSHIP 


“Josuva 1: 5-9 


WE ALmostT wear out the good old word 
“leadership” in these modern times. Espe- 
cially is this true in the field of Christian 
education. We have leadership education, 
leadership texts, leadership classes and 
constantly emphasize the need of a better 
leadership in the Church. The emphasis 
is well placed although, as someone has 
-well said, “what we need in the Church 
more than good leaders is some good fol- 
lowers.” Both are essential to progress in 
the Church or out. A leader should make 
a good follower, but often does not. How 
many leaders in our Luther League lose 
interest almost at once when they lose 
office! Others stand by, giving their suc- 
cessors the finest loyalty. 

Emphasis is rightly placed on leader- 
ship because God placed it there. His Book 
is full of leadership stories. Indeed history 
itself is the record of great leaders 


The Succession 


Mrs. E. C. Cronk used to say, “The first 
duty of a leader is to prepare a successor.” 
The great leaders of the Bible did just 
that. Think of the succession of great 
names—Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Joseph, 
then a break until Moses and Joshua fol- 
lowed. Or we may think of such leader- 
ship couplets as David and Solomon, 
Elijah and Elisha, John the Baptist and 
Jesus, the Christ, Paul and Timothy. “God 
buries the workers but carriers on the 
work.” As one grows older in the Church 
this truth is increasingly impressive. Think 
of the great leaders in our own United 
Lutheran Church who have fallen within 
the last biennium. Great names! Sem- 
inary presidents and professors, board sec- 
retaries, synodical officers, pastors, yet the 
work of God goes on! There are always 
leaders in-the-making. 


Unconscious Training 


Joshua had known slavery as a lad. He 
and Caleb were the only two who lived 
through the entire wilderness wanderings 
and were permitted to enter the promised 
land. The influence of Moses upon him 
cannot be over-estimated. He laid re- 
sponsibilities of leadership upon him, as 
at the Battle of Rephidim, where he ap- 
pointed him general of the army. But 
Moses did not appoint him general and 
go away and forget him. Indeed he would 
have lost the battle against the host of 

. Amlalek if Moses’ hands had not been up- 
lifted in prayer to God. When we lay re- 
sponsibilities on others we have no right 
to desert them, and certainly we must sup- 
port them with our prayers. 

Joshua was one of the spies who went 
across Jordan the first time the Israelites 
came to its banks. He and Caleb returned 
with a courageous answer and urged the 
immediate possession of the land. Why 
was Joshua chosen for this task? He must 


have caught the attention of Moses. So 
had the rest of the young men, but their 
backbones were made of sand and they 
brought back a message of armed giants 
and walled cities. We hear no more of 
them. But what training for Joshua! How 
finely he stood the test! 

A greater than Moses is testing us each 
day. So many folks wonder why those 
who have shown little ability in youth, 
are discovered in later years among the 
leaders in Church and community life. It 
is not by chance that the great writer be- 
gan his writing or the great preacher his 
preaching. Every choice of every day, 
every duty conscientiously done, has its 
part in preparing us for leadership. Many 
a League president has been discovered 
through a good piece of committee work, 
not in itself important. He was uncon- 
sciously training for larger responsibilities. 
The whole life of Joshua was preparing 
him for the leadership of his people into 
the promised land. 


A Distinct Call 


When the time came for the children of 
Israel to enter Canaan, God called Joshua 
to his task. Moses had prepared him for 
this call, but now Moses was dead. There 
was no doubt in the mind of Joshua as to 
the voice that spoke to him. He knew 
God. He knew the task of leadership 
would be his some day. So he was ready 
for the call. 

Would it not be easy for us if we could 
hear the voice of God as plainly as Joshua 
heard it? But He does not call us in just 
the same way in these times. It is not 
necessary. The long record of God’s deal- 
ings with his people, the clear picture of 
right and wrong that has been drawn 
through the centuries, the Christ Himself 
and the Holy Spirit, ever with us, all these 
make the visible speaking Presence un- 
necessary for us. 

God uses many signs in His messages 
to us in these times, He calls us by the 
talents He gives us, by the likes and dis- 
likes we have, by human need about us, 
by the counsel of those we can trust, and 
by the spirit and example of Christ, our 
Saviour and Guide. The very fact that we 
stand at the edge of Jordan, is a call to 
go over and possess the land, just as clear 
a call as though God should speak to us. 
Most of those who are in the ministry to- 
day could tell you of many circumstances 
which worked together to prepare them 
for the hearing of the call. Few, like Paul, 
could tell of a voice on the Damascus road. 

The sincere Christian will be open-eared 
for the directions of God. When the pas- 
tor says, “Will you take a class in church 
school?” or when a friend asks, “Will you 
help in the Inner Mission drive?” or when 
you feel your conscience calling you to 
some Christian action—then it may be God 
is calling you. 


’ Obedience 


One thinks of obedience as a quality for 
disciples rather than masters. But the un- 


disciplined leader is dangerous. We have 
national leaders like that in our present 
world, and we rightly fear them. Joshua 
learned to obey before he was called to 
leadership. Then he was still obedient to 
his God. Saul, the first king of Israel, 
never did learn this lesson of good lead- 
ership. . 

The obedient spirit of Joshua was no 
sign of weakness. God called him to be 
courageous and he never faltered in his 
brave march over Jordan and up to the 
walls of Jericho. Dr. George Matheson in 
his series of books on “The Representative 
Men of the Bible” calls Joshua “The 
Prosaic.” He says, “Joshua ... had never 
stood on the height, had never been re- 
quired to occupy it. He was no explorer, 
no investigator, no Columbus. His work 
began where that of Columbus ended. ... 
Everything had been planned; everything 
had been arranged. All that was needed 
was a patient drudge to execute the orders 
—a man who would be content to take the 
servant’s place.” No doubt the author was 
justified in some exaggeration in order to 
teach the lesson of the value of the prosaic 
fellow, the ordinary commonplace man. 
But does he do justice to Joshua? Does 
he not make a vice out of the virtue of 
obedience, obedience to God? Surely the 
greatest leader is a servant of God. And 
Joshua was anything but prosaic in his 
dependence on God and obedience to His 
calls. 

The following unsigned lines appeared 
in the “Record of Christian Work” some 
years ago: 


“Whither Thou sendest, 
Whither Thou leadest 
Thither my journey! 
Eastward or westward, 
Northward or southward, 
Dayward or nightward, 
Joyward or woeward, 
Homeward or starward, 
SO BE IT THEEWARD, 
Thither my journey!” 


The disciplined mind and heart are es- 
sential to the good leader. Otherwise he 
may run amuck when the pressure is on. 
He ‘must cultivate the sense of the Pres- 
ence. God must be to him a vital, daily 
reality. Then he will not be tempted to 
self-seeking. Then he will control his 
temper in the time of stress. Then he will 
keep bravely to the line of his conscience 
whatever it costs. God’s word will be a 
daily companion and prayer a daily means 
of communication. His soul will become as 
sensitive to the voice of God as the radio 
receiver to the vibrations in the ether. 
The Joshua of the New Testament was 
like that. Jesus, the name we love, is the 
New Testament form of the same name, 
Joshua. Jesus was the greatest of all lead- 
ers, yet he was the most obedient of all the 
sons of God. He is our leadership inspira- 
tion and example. 

* * * * 

To Leaprrs: Topic date, November 13. 

Next topic, “Making Good in Co-operation.” 
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SUNFLOWER SEEDS 
By the Rev. Ernest Tonsing 


In THE last several years, churches of 
the Synod of Kansas and Adjacent States 
have been celebrating anniversaries rang- 
ing from the eightieth to the fiftieth—some 
toward the upper end of the scale, others 
toward the middle, and some even break- 
ing to a point lower than the fifty-year 
mark. Among those that struck just even 
this year was 


St. John’s, Wellington 


which on July 14, 1938, was at that par- 
ticular milestone. Wellington congregation 
had a beginning typical of many frontier 
churches of Kansas’ early history. The 
Rev. J. G. M. Hursh, who previous to 1887 
had organized a congregation at Portland 
and built a church at Perth (both in Kan- 
sas), came to Wellington in February 1888, 
made a canvass, rented a storeroom, an- 
nounced services, and soon found himself 
with a Sunday school of fifty members on 
his hands. Nothing would do but that a 
Lutheran church must be planted. The 
first congregational meeting was held July 
8, 1888, and the constitution was adopted 
July 14. Twenty-seven members were en- 
rolled, two of whom, Mrs. Caroline Althaus 
of Wellington, and Mrs. J. G. M. Hursh 
of Lewisburg, Tenn., wife of the first pas- 
tor, are still living. With a speed provoked 
by opportunity and genuine Christian zeal, 
the cornerstone was laid in September, and 
three months and ten days after the con- 
gregation was organized the building was 
dedicated and occupied. A parsonage also 
was built by the energetic people. 

But not so unruffled was Wellington's 
existence following so promising a begin- 
ning. On the evening of May 27, 1892, a 
long-remembered cyclone swept in from 
the southwestern prairies and destroyed 
the Lutheran, Presbyterian and Episcopal 
churches, By an act of Providence, the 
parsonages, which in each case closely 
adjoined the structures, were left intact 
and the pastors and their families were 
unharmed. Three hundred buildings were 
badly wrecked, fifteen people were killed 
outright, and more than seventy persons 
were injured. The Lutherans, among 
others, were faced with the immediate 
question of what to do. The pastor follow- 
ing Mr. Hursh, the Rev. R. B. Whitehill, 
hesitated only long enough to pray for 
Divine guidance, then went to work. He 
became architect, boss carpenter and day 
laborer, besides being a solicitor of funds 
and pastor to a distressed people. January 
15, 1893, the present building at Welling- 
ton was ready for dedication, debt-free. 
The pastor’s quick, faithful standing-by 
was no doubt the salvation of the congre- 
gation. The present church has grown out 
of that hazardous experience to a sub- 
stantial place in the synod. 

With this background, St. John’s con- 
gregation came together July 17, 1938, to 
celebrate a golden anniversary. An all- 
day program centered about the regular 
worship service held in the morning, at 
which Communion was administered by 
the Rev. E. C. Nielsen of Chicago, a former 
pastor, and the Rev. G. N. Mendenhall, 
Ph.D., of Sterling, Kan., the present sup- 
ply minister. After the congregational din- 
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ner during the noon hour, an afternoon 
crowd heard greetings from the Rev. L. F. 
Sargent of the Wellington Ministerial As- 
sociation, and a sermon by Ezra E. Stauffer, 
D.D., of Wichita, who served the congre- 
gation from 1898 to 1903. St. Paul’s choir 
from Wichita provided music. The history 
of the congregation was read by Judge 
Charles P. Hangen, and a fine historical 
exhibit was shown by Miss Katharine 
Knowles, one of the features being a win- 
dow from the first church building de- 
stroyed in the cyclone. The congregation’s 
part in the celebration was materially re- 
alized in the purchase by different mem- 
bers of new hymnals, most of which were 
dedicated and paid for at the jubilee morn- 
ing service. 

Besides the former pastors mentioned, 
the following have served the church: the 
Rev. B. F. Pugh, deceased; the Rev. 
Charles Shultz, deceased; the Rev. A. M. 
Reitzel, Frankfort, Kan.; Dr. J. C. Jacoby, 
Canon City, Colo.; the Rev. F. Weisenborn, 
Atchison, Kan.; and the Rev. R. J. Kurz, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Mrs. Caroline Althaus, 
one of the two living charter members, 
was present at the service and was given 
a beautiful basket of flowers. 


Cole Camp 


The synod’s farthest excursion into Mis- 
souri, made possible through its policy of 
including “adjacent states” both in its ter- 
ritory and “masthead,” is the little town of 
Cole Camp, some tweny-one miles south 
and east of Sedalia, and about 100 miles 
from the metropolis, Kansas City. Little 
notice has surrounded the town of Cole 
Camp for most of the synod, because it 
was attached to the Sedalia church, at 
least in name, and because it has not set out 
to gain publicity. However, the congrega- 
tion did recently spring into the spotlight. 
While others of the synodical flock were 
thinking about the depression, Cole Camp 
was doing something about it. Just like a 
chick pecking quietly at its shell, the 
United Lutheran parishioners were def- 
initely intent upon making an entrance 
into the category of “new church building” 
congregations. Their industry and plan- 
ning made possible, just twelve years after 
the congregation was organized, the open- 
ing of a spacious new home in which to 
worship the heavenly Father Who had 
made their labors bear beautiful fruit. 
September 5, 1926, the first service was 
held by a group that had been gathered 
by the Rev. Fred Millhouse, then pastor of 
Sedalia, and now living in Rockford, IIL, 
where he is pastor of Messiah Church. 
Present at that service was the Rev. D. L. 
McConnell of Rockport, Mo., at that time 
missionary superintendent of synod, who 
spoke encouragingly to the twenty-three 
persons in attendance. 

New Year’s Day, 1927, organization of 
the congregation was completed, number- 
ing eighty-three confirmed charter mem- 
bers. By the end of 1927 a lot had been 
purchased for the proposed church build- 
ing, and in April 1928 the congregation 
was admitted to membership in synod. 
The before-mentioned depression did 
dampen immediate plans for building, but 
definite hopes and prayers were not 
abandoned. During the pastorates of the 
Rev. Henry Scherer, who followed Pastor 
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Millhouse, and that of Klaas deFreese, 
D.D.,- councilmen and pastors kept the 
project constantly before the people, with 
the result that in October 1927 ground was 
broken and construction began. Even 
though Dr. deFreese resigned in May 1938, 
to accept a call to Peabody, Kan., the 
building was continued, and was com- 
pleted by the first Sunday in September 
1938. Meanwhile, the Rev. Paul Luther 
Miller of Glendale, Calif., had been given 
a call to become pastor. 

Now two events faced the parish flock, 
installation of the new pastor, and dedica- 
tion of the new church. These events co- 
incided on September 18, 1938, a Sunday 
which holds “red letter” prominence on 
Cole Camp’s calendar. The morning serv- 
ice witnessed the installation of Mr. Miller 
by the Rev. Robert Gaston of Bendena, 
Kan., who also preached the installation 
sermon. In the afternoon, a preparatory 
dedication service brought out the sac- 
rificial work of the Rev. Fred Millhouse, 
whose address centered on the word, 
“blessing,’ and who recounted some of 
the events which made Cole Camp’s ex- 
pansion possible. Dr. deFreese also brought 
a message and presided at the service. One 
most pleasing element was the singing of 
a trio of young men who had traveled 
back and forth from Sedalia with the Rev. 
Mr. Millhouse during the early days of 
the congregation, digging him out of drifts, 
pushing an old “Model T” Ford through 
mudholes and swollen streams, and sing- 
ing at the services. The three were Leonard 
Englund, Elmer Sterling, and William Mor- 
gan. In the evening, the dedicatory ser- 
mon was delivered by the Rev. Charles 
Puls, president of synod, after which the 
Board of American Missions picture, “The 
Thunder of the Sea” (which, appropri- 
ately, shows the dedication of a new church 
building), was thrown upon a screen 
erected in the auditorium. Cole Camp 
people are justly proud of their new 
structure, which will seat 250 people, and 
which, with its colorful native stone ex- 
terior and white oak trimmed interior, is 
one of the most churchly edifices in that 
section of the Kansas Synod. 


Departures 


Among summer occurrences which were 
not pleasing to people of this synod were 
the departures of two of its finest pastors, 
W. E. Wheeler, D.D., of St. Mark’s, in 
Atchison, and the Rev. E. Victor Roland of 
First Church, Tulsa, Okla. Both were for- 
mer synodical presidents, Dr. Wheeler in 
1925 and 1926, and Mr. Roland in 1935 and 
1936. Both were most active on commit- 
tees of this synod, and both will be sorely 
missed by their many friends in the Middle 
West. Dr. Wheeler had completed sixteen 
years as pastor of St. Mark’s in Atchison, 
when he resigned to go to Florida, where 
he is serving in a supply capacity at Trin- 
ity Church, St. Petersburg. His record in 
Atchison is one of prominence in com- 
munity affairs, including chairmanships of 
the local Red Cross and the Community 
Chest campaign, the presidencies of the 
Ministerial Association and the Kiwanis 
Club. Dr. and Mrs. Wheeler, upon leaving 
the city, were escorted across the not-yet- 
completed Mo-Kan Missouri River Bridge 
by a delegation comprising city officials 
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and prominent businessmen. They were 
‘the first private citizens accorded the 
honor of crossing the quarter-million-dol- 
lar structure. 

' Dr. Roland served First Church at Tulsa 
for eleven years. His civic-mindedness 
brought him positions as president of the 
Tulsa Ministerial Association and as 
leader in Y. M. C. A, Y. W. C. A. and 
community welfare work of the city. Dr. 
Roland went to St. John’s Church, Free- 
dom, Pa. His record in Tulsa is one of 
advancing the cause of the Lutheran 
church to a position of respect and active 
participation in community affairs. The 
synod will miss these veterans, but, as the 
old saying goes (adapted), “one synod’s 
loss is another’s gain’”—and it’s especially 
true in the present instance. 


A Faithful Pastor 


The death of I. B. Heisey, D.D., Septem- 
ber 12, at Waterville, Kan., where he was 
the active pastor of that parish, brings to 
an earthly close another figure whose life 
trails the glory of “beginnings.” When 
the young people’s movement of Kansas 
in the early ’90’s was still in Christian 
Endeavor stage, a group of youthful heads 
got together and urged individual organ- 
ization for Lutheran societies. This group, 
meeting in Atchison in October 1894, or- 
ganized the Luther League of Kansas, the 
second in the United States to use the 
title, “Luther League.” The first president 
of the new set-up was the Rev. Israel 
Buser Heisey, then, as upon his death, 
pastor at Waterville. Besides this distinc- 
tion, he was a member of the second class 
of Midland College, having enrolled in the 
fall of 1888 at Atchison. Further, he held 
only three charges in his ministry, begin- 
ning at Waterville in 1892, going to Dixon, 
Ill., in 1912, to Chapman, Kan., in 1914, and 
back to Waterville in 1925, where he com- 
pleted his twenty-eighth year of service 
to the Waterville Parish alone. He was 
graduated from Wittenberg Seminary, 
Springfield, Ohio, in 1892. Dr. Heisey was 
a faithful servant to his Church, being 
president of Kansas Synod from 1902 to 
1904, and representing synod on the Board 
of Trustees of Midland College from 1900 
to 1908. He gave willingly of time and 
talent on the synod’s Home Mission Com- 
mittee, and more recently on the Com- 
mittee on Ministerial Pensions. 


The Rev. David Robison, Board mission- 
ary and supply pastor at Zion Church, 
Hutchinson, was united in marriage re- 
cently to Miss Doris E. Gunn of Great 
Bend, Kan. Mr. Robison’s home is in 
Berwick, Pa. He is a graduate of Gettys- 
burg College and Seminary, and a member 
of the Susquehanna Conference of the 
newly-formed Central Pennsylvania Synod. 
Mrs. Robison has for several years given 

‘private lessons in piano and organ in 
Hutchinson and Great Bend, and is a grad- 
uate of the College of Emporia, Kan., with 
A.B. and Mus.B. degrees. Zion congrega- 
tion gave pastor and bride happy recep- 
tions in a Luther League shower Septem- 
ber 13, and a general congregational re- 
ception September 15. A gift from the 
parishioners was a set of fine silverware. 
Mr. and Mrs. Robison are at home in the 
newly decorated parsonage. 
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“The Thunder of the Sea” 


has resounded throughout the synod, and 
leaves among its echoes a decidedly com- 
plimentary attitude toward the Board of 
American Missions and its appeal. Not a 
word of criticism, and many of praise, have 
reached the ears of this correspondent. 
The Board is doing fine work, and synod 
will do its best to make the appeal a suc- 
cess, both financially and spiritually. A 
series of fine workers’ meetings, six in 
number, were held beginning September 
13, on successive days in Hanover, Kan- 
sas City, Salina, Hays and Peabody, Kan., 
and Oklahoma City, Okla. Dr. Alfred 
Frank, York, Pa., was the leader in all 
except Hays and Hanover, where Dr. Mar- 
tin Schroeder, Lincoln, Nebr., was the 
speaker. The well-attended congregational 
rallies were held on four successive days 
beginning September 27, in Atchison, 
Salina, Wichita, Kan., and Tulsa, Okla. 
Dr. A. M. Knudsen of Chicago spoke at 
the first two rallies, Dr. E. Clyde Xander 
of Springfield, Ohio, at the last two. The 
enthusiastic, devotional combination in all 
these meetings has meant much to Lu- 
theran people in this territory. They have 
shown that the United Lutheran Church 
in America has indeed a vital interest in 
its middle western “children.” 


Seventieth Anniversary 


The pastor of First Lutheran, Topeka, 
as chairman of the synodical Committee 
on Evangelism, is surely putting his title 
to work in his own congregation. During 
1937, in its seventieth anniversary year, 
the evangelism goal was set at seventy 
new members by Easter 1938. Even the 
pastor was surprised when 109 new mem- 
bers had been added to the church. Now, 
this year, as announced in the evangelism 
bulletin of October 9, Mr. Beil cour- 
ageously speaks thus: “In the light of 
faith, supported by our best efforts, it 
seems reasonable that we should set .a 
goal of 100 to win 100.” The “committee 
of 100 to win 100” is to be made up of 
volunteers from the present membership 
list who will set out to do just that. Now 
comes Chairman Beil with a special bul- 
letin to synodical pastors following up the 
Anniversary Appeal workers’ conference 
with pleas that they set goals for their own 
congregations and work definitely toward 
them for next Easter’s accessions. “If you 
are working for twenty-five new members, 
be sure to expend your first effort in 
creating a list of 100 friends of the 
church,” says the bulletin. “As the work 
goes on, the enthusiasm will bring a re- 
sponse from others until the goal is 
reached.” 


The Rural Church 


Interest in the rural church was stim- 
ulated August 30 and 31 when a group of 
rural pastors gathered at Greenleaf, with 
the Rev. E. R. Harrison, to talk over their 
problems. The Revs. E. E. Bollinger, 
Bunker Hill; G. L. Search, Glasco; G. K. 
Mykland, Chapman, and R. E. Gaston, 
Bendena, provided papers on a wide range 
of subjects. The “spark plug” of the gath- 
ering was Dr. Martin Schroeder of Lin- 
coln, Nebr., who without doubt is one of 
the foremost rural church enthusiasts in 
the United Lutheran Church in America. 
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QUEEN CITY GLEANINGS 
By the Rev. Anson W. Lindenmuth, Ph.D. 


THis 1s Columbus Day (October 12), 
celebrated in many parts of North Amer- 
ica. It annually recalls to us Columbus’ 
great achievement, the discovery of a new 
continent, our dear America. But greater 
than this achievement is the inspiration 
which he gave to the world; an inspiration 
which ought to warm not only every 
American’s heart, but also the heart of 
every churchman. Columbus did not turn 
back! 

Whatever his misgivings may have been, 
he did not allow them to destroy his faith. 
He had an idea; it was his goal. He clung 
to it. He wanted to find the new world 
upon which he had set his heart, and 
risked all that he had. He did not turn 
back! 

Anniversaries 

St. John’s Church, Slatington, Pa. a 
neighboring borough, observed the seven- 
tieth anniversary of its organization with 
special services in September. The Rev. 
James S. Erb, Palmerton, Pa., 91-year-old 
pastor emeritus of St. John’s, assisted in 
the celebration. Pastor Erb served the con- 
gregation as regular pastor for a number 
of years. The Rev. George Daum is the 
present pastor, 

St. Luke’s Church and St. Joseph’s 
Church, Allentown, Pa., organized within 
two weeks of each other, observed sepa- 
rately and jointly, their golden anniver- 
saries with special services during Sep- 
tember. William L. Katz, D.D., is pastor 
of St. Luke’s and the Rev. Edward G. 
Schmickel, II, of St. Joseph’s congregation. 


The Good Shepherd Home 


for crippled and helpless children and old 
folks took another step forward when in 
September it formally dedicated the reno- 
vated workers’ building with impressive 
special services. This building is part of 
the expansion program of the Home and 
of John H. Raker, D.D., founder and 
superintendent, and the Rev. Conrad 
Raker, assistant superintendent. It is lo- 
cated at Sixth and St. John’s Streets, 
Allentown. 


The Allentown Preparatory School 

Professor L. F. Hackemann, headmaster, 
opened its seventy-first term with an en- 
rollment of 165 students. College prepara- 
tory, high school and business courses will 
be offered. Fine arts and appreciative 
studies will be required of all students 
this year. 

The school also offers classes in adult 
education in evening sessions under the 
direction of Prof. Paul J. Gebert. These 
courses have been designed to aid men 
and women who were unable to complete 
their high school work in the public 
schools to secure high school diplomas. 
Pre-professional training and college en- 
trance work are also being offered in these 
courses. Registrations in these classes has 
shown a steady increase annually. 


Muhlenberg College 
opened its seventy-second academic year 
with an enrollment of 495, an increase of 
66 over last year’s student body, and 25 
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over the peak enrollment of 1938. Of this 
number 184, an increase over last year 
of 48, are freshmen, and 21 are new 
students who have been added to the 
other classes. 

These increases have been made in 
spite of the fact that higher academic 
standards were required for admission. 
More high school graduates were refused 
entrance on the basis of poor scholarship 
than ever before. 

The Muhlenberg College Chapel Choir 
accepted the invitation and joined other 
choirs of Lutheran colleges in a musical 
festival during the convention of the United 
Lutheran Church held at Baltimore, Md., 
October 5 to 12. They were heard from 
coast to coast, at National Vespers during 
Dr. Paul Scherer’s broadcast on Sunday 
afternoon, October 9. 

Weekly broadcasts have been resumed 
as features of Stations WSAN-WCBA in 
Allentown by Prof. Stephen G. Simpson 
on “Book of the Week” on Wednesdays at 
2 P. M.; Dr. Robert R. Fritsch on Bible 
talks, on Tuesdays at 7 P. M.; Muhlenberg 
Weekly with resumes of college news on 
Wednesdays at 11.30 A. M., and Dr. James 
E. Swain on “News in the Light of His- 
tory,” on Tuesdays, 10.30 A, M. 

Community Vesper Services in the col- 
lege chapel are being held monthly. Octo- 
ber 30 the college will join with the Pas- 
toral Association of Allentown and Vicin- 
ity, the Rev. Raymond J. Heckman presi- 
dent, in the annual Reformation Day 
Services in the college chapel at 3 P. M. 
Ralph H. Long, D.D., Executive Secretary 
of the National Lutheran Council, will be 
the preacher. 

Fall classes in the Extension School have 
begun at the college and at the Central 
Junior High School in Allentown, and in 
Hazleton and Lehighton, Pa. The curricu- 
lum has been arranged to meet the needs 
of men and women in all walks of life. 
Saturday and evening classes are also 
offered in this division. 


The Community Religious Leadership 
Training School also opened its fall term, 
and conducts classes at the college every 
Monday evening, attended by a number 
of teachers and prospectives of the churches 
of Allentown and vicinity. This school is 
sponsored by the Lehigh County Sabbath 
Association, the Rev. Prof. Russel W. 
Stine, Muhlenberg College, is president. 


ALTOONA NOTES 
By the Rev. Paul Levi Foulk 


THREE years ago Dr. Augustus Pohlman 
visited Altoona and the territory of the 
Alleghany Synod and brought very help- 
ful messages. He sojourned a week with 
Trinity congregation, and still the song, 
“Let the Beauty of Jesus be Seen in Me,” 
lingers in our souls. We regret his pass- 
ing, but are not unmindful of his long, 
useful and influential life in the cause 
of righteousness. He could retire from his 
church in Philadelphia, but he could not 
retire from the work of his Lord. 

Among the local pastors attending the 
U. L. C. A. convention in Baltimore were 
the Rev. G. Blair Harmon, Duncansville; 
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the Rev. Russel P. Knoebel, Bellwood; the 
Rev. Ralph W. Birk, Newry; Dr. E. L. 
Manges, Huntingdon; the Rev. E. Roy 
Hauser, Clearfield, and Altoona pastors, 
Revs. C. H. Hershey, Fred R. Greninger 
and Paul Levi Foulk; also Mr. G. W. 
Weaver, treasurer of the Alleghany Con- 
ference and C. W. Woods, delegate. It is 
not often that so many clergy, not dele- 
gates, attend. What a hum of greetings 
kept the hotel in an uproar! 


The writer enroute to Baltimore had 
the privilege of sitting in on a very helpful 
teachers’ and officers’ meeting at the First 
Lutheran Church, New Oxford, Pa., the 
Rev. George E. Sheffer pastor. After the 
supper, the speaker, Mr. Claude O. Meck- 
ley, teacher of a large men’s Bible class 
in St. Matthew’s, Hanover, and postmaster 
of Hanover, brought a timely message on 
“Christian Stewardship.” About fifty 
workers were present for the occasion. 
Pastor Sheffer recently built a new church 
in New Oxford. It is a fine gothic struc- 
ture, with fine Lutheran ‘appointments, 
and, best of all, very little debt rests upon 
the congregation. 

While speaking of New Oxford, it is 
interesting to note that three wives of 
pastors of the Alleghany Conference are 
from this congregation, Mrs. E. L. Pee of 
Philipsburg, Mrs. Benten Rudisill of Du- 
Bois and Mrs. Paul Levi Foulk. All these 
ladies were confirmed by G. N. Lauffer, 
D.D., formerly a pastor in Christ Second 
Church, Altoona, but now of Kittanning, 
Pa. 


The Light Brigade of the Altoona Dis- 
trict conducted a very fine rally in Grace 
Church, the Rev. B. A. Peters pastor, Oc- 
tober 15, in the afternoon, with Mrs. T. H. 
Gheer, Light Brigade secretary of the 
Northeast Conference, presiding. Mr. Peters 
brought greetings to the more than one 
hundred children of the Church present. 
Others who spoke were Paul Ulsh, Mrs. 
F. S. Schultz and Mrs. Marjorie Turney 
Reed. After the sanctuary meeting, a so- 
cial hour was enjoyed in the church hall, 
where a play directed by Mrs. Joseph Tate 
and Mrs. Anna Buchannon was presented 
by children from First and Fourth 
Churches. Mrs. Peters presided over the 
serving of refreshments. Fourth Church 
was awarded special recognition as having 
the largest number present, 24 children; 
Trinity, Juniata, was second with sixteen. 
Other churches represented were First, 
Grace and Temple, in Altoona; Bellwood, 
Duneansville, and Hollidaysburg. 

An interesting fact came out of the 
meeting of the children, when Mrs. Reed 
of Hollidaysburg said she and the children 
from Zion represented the oldest organiza- 
tion in the Conference, being forty-nine 
years old, and that she has been super- 
intendent just forty-nine years. This group 
started as a mission band. 


October 16, Dr. Harvey D. Hoover, pro- 
fessor of Practical Theology at Gettysburg 
Seminary, was a guest speaker at a Sun- 
day school and church rally in Fourth 
Church, the Rev. Raymond C. Shindler 
pastor. Dr. Hoover is always a welcome 
visitor to the Alleghany Conference. While 
he is a native of New Oxford, he began 
his ministry in Somerset County, then in 
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the Alleghany Synod of which he is yet 
a member, or was until the merger. 

While visiting in the local hospitals 
(two) any visitor cannot but be impressed 
with the practice that has existed for a 
number of years. The Altoona Tribune, 
morning paper of the city, is given free to 
every patient with the compliments of the 
Tribune Company. 

The writer as chairman of the Inner 
Mission Committee of the Alleghany Con- 
ference, under the direction of which the 
work at the Cresson State Sanitorium is 
carried on, had the privilege of conduct- 
ing services there October 16. Many of 
the patients are Lutheran. Of the 840 pa- 
tients more than 300 are children, quite 
a number are colored youth. About one 
hundred attended the afternoon service, 
mostly children. The Rev. G. L. Courtney, 
who was the last regular pastor there, and 
who died last month, did a great work, 
preaching, ministering and conducting 
catechetical classes. The Cresson work 
normally is connected with the Gallitzin 
parish. 


TENTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
OHIO SYNOD’S W. M. S. 


In A beautiful church with wonderful 
music and flowers the tenth convention 
of the Women’s Missionary Society, Synod 
of Ohio, met September 27-29. Trinity 
Church, Canton, not only entertained this 
convention but in the spring was host to 
the Synod of Ohio, thus celebrating the 
one hundredth anniversary of the found- 
ing of their church. 

The theme of the convention was, “A 
Rendezvous with God and Man.” The 
first meeting opened with the Holy Com- 
munion conducted by the pastor, Dr. Earl 
Cameron Herman, assisted by his brother, 
Stewart W. Herman, D.D., president of the 
Board of Foreign Missions of the U. L. 
C. A. 253 delegates and 220 visitors reg- 
istered. The music was inspiring, and 
during the day sessions soloists brought 
messages in song. Mrs. J. B. Gilbert of 
Dayton, president of the Ohio synodical 
society, ably presided over all business 
sessions. Mrs. James T. Collins of Cleve- 
land prepared us for the business sessions 
with her uplifting, spiritual meditations. 

Reports from the four conferences were 
given by their presidents: Mrs. C. A. 


‘Fisher, Mrs. W. M. Brandt, Mrs. Carl Wat-_ 
son, and Mrs. C, C. Wessel. We were priv- 


ileged to have Mrs. C. E. Gardner, pres- 
ident of the Women’s Missionary Society 
of the U. L. C. A.; Miss Flora Prince, gen- 
eral treasurer; Mrs. Alfred Fenner, gen- 
eral secretary for “The Children of the 
Church”; and Mrs. C. S. Stroup of the 
General Board, each bringing greetings 
and inspiration. 

Dr. Stewart Herman spoke at the first 
evening meeting. It was unusual to have 
brothers bring missionary messages to a 
convention at the same evening service. 

Mrs. J. H. L. Trout addressed the ses- 
sion Wednesday afternoon on “Steward- 
ship.” Four Workers’ Conferences were 
conducted for the benefit of the officers of 
the auxiliaries: by Miss Flora Prince for 
presidents; Mrs. Charles Leffler for secre- 
taries; Miss Carrie Snoke for treasurers; 
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and Mrs. J. A. Fehr for statistical secre- 
taries. A panel forum conducted by Mrs. 
E. G. Price and Mrs. H. W. Veler brought 
out the work and plans of the synodical 
department secretaries. 

The high spot of the convention was the 
address by Miss Amelia L. Brosius, mis- 
sionary on furlough from Rajahmundry, 
who brought a vivid account of the work 
and needs of our India Mission. 

The Ohio synodical society, aside from 
its regular work, has had three specials: 
it supports Miss Jessie Thomas in India, 
Miss Frieda Hoh in the Virgin Islands, and 
a home mission church in Elyria, Ohio. 
During this convention it was decided to 
take on two other specials: to raise $1,200 
for the reconditioning of Phoebe Hospital 
in Africa and to pay $400 for the purchase 
of an electric refrigerator for our hospital 
in Rajahmundry, India. 

The second evening the rally and ban- 
quet honoring the Young Women was held. 
Mrs. E. C. Herman graciously presided as 
toastmistress. Miss Ruth Larsen, Ohio 
Young Women’s Secretary, spoke on the 
work of our Young Women, and Miss 
Anne Seesholtz, Ph.D., gave an inspiring 
address on “At Home Anywhere in the 
World.” 

The officers elected for the next triennium 
are: President, Mrs. J. B. Gilbert, Dayton; 
vice-president, Mrs. Paul Knauss, Marion; 
recording secretary, Mrs. W. M. Brandt, 
Newark; statistical secretary, Mrs. J. A. 
Fehr, Salem; treasurer, Miss Carrie Snoke, 
Zanesville; editor of the Bulletin, Mrs. 
C. S. Izenour, Mansfield. 

The Ohio Society is composed of 198 
Women’s Societies, 60 Young Women’s So- 
cieties, and 101 Light Brigades, totaling 
8,761 members. During the triennium, 
$83,800.50 was raised. 

The next convention will be held in 
Springfield, Ohio. Mrs. W. M. H. 


MARYLAND WOMEN IN 
CONVENTION 


THE FIFTY-SIXTH annual convention of 
the Women’s Missionary Society of the 
Maryland Synod met October 13 and 14 in 
the Church of the Reformation, Washing- 
ton, D. C., O. F. Blackwelder, D.D., pastor, 
and the Rev. Ralph W. Loew assistant pas- 
tor. These pastors, assisted by Carl C. 
Rasmussen, D.D., and the Rev. Edward G. 
Goetz, administered the Holy Communion 
at the opening session. This was followed 
by the formal opening of the convention 
by the president, Miss Barbara Wiegand, 
the reports of committees, officers and con- 
ference presidents. A special session of the 
Executive Board of the Women’s Mission- 
ary Society of the U. L. C. A. was then 
conducted by Board members and others, 
and showed realistically the work done 
during the sessions of the Board. 

_ The historian, Mrs. John C. Bowers, con- 
ducted the “Service of Remembrance,” 
which was followed by a reception for the 
missionaries, dressed in native costume, 
and the convention dinner, which was a 
feast of good things. The theme was “The 
Church in the World,” Miss Wiegand pre- 
siding. Dr. Blackwelder offered prayer. 
Mrs. A. B. Hargett was toastmistress. The 
main speaker was Gould Wickey, D.D. 
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The Rev. Ralph Sell of China, the Rev. 
Shinichi Kawagiri of Japan, Miss Edna 
Engle of India, Jacob Jensen, D.D., of 
Africa, Miss Marie Gerlach, Jewish worker, 
and Miss Katrina Umberger of Konnarock, 
who were missionary guests, brought help- 
ful messages and interesting information. 
The talks were interspersed with singing 
by the audience, solos by Mr. John Nord- 
berg, and a three-piece orchestra, with the 
music in charge of Miss Mary Weidley. 

The devotional services at each session 
were in charge of Mrs. B. Clinton Ritz. 
The topics presented, “The World’s Need 
of Christ,” “The Church’s Need of Christ,’ 
and “The Individual’s Need of Christ,” 
were most inspiring. 

On Friday morning a number of com- 
mittees reported, and the representative 
from the Maryland Synod, the Rev. Harold 
Mumper, brought greetings. Mrs. A. J. 
Fenner spoke on the newly planned pro- 
gram, “The Cnildren of the Church.” Re- 
ports of department secretaries were 
brought to each of the four conference 
groups, after which an anniversary lunch- 
eon was served, when the societies of Grace 
Church, Baltimore; Elias Church, Emmitts- 
burg; Grace Church, Westminster; Zion 
Church, Williamsport; St. Luke’s Church, 
Baltimore; and Evangelical Church, 
Waynesboro; celebrated their fiftieth an- 
niversary, with a report of the organiza- 
tions and work given by a representative 
of each. Mrs. Walter E. Scheennesser in- 
troduced the speakers.. Musical numbers 
were enjoyed, and at the close of the pro- 
gram, because of the illness of Mrs. C. E. 
Gardner, Mrs. O. C. Schmidt spoke on 
“Lighting New Candles,’ and the candles 
on the tables were lighted, signifying the 
spread of the spirit of missions. Four new 
societies were previously reported. 

The afternoon session included the pre- 
sentation of guests, the reception of gifts 
for the synodical specials, conducted by 
Mrs. Merle Cain, with the treasurer, Mrs. 
Fogle, reporting $1,090.46. Greetings were 
read from Miss Susan Glatz and Miss Mary 
Heltibridle, a talk on the work at Kon- 
narock by Miss Katrina Umberger, and 
our Mission in China by Miss Elvira Strunk, 
who has had twenty years’ experience in 
that land and recently was miraculously 
saved when a bomb struck the mission 
school. Committee reports and a discus- 
sion of the recommendations followed. All 
but one of these were adopted, the sixth— 
“That we hold our conventions biennially 
instead of annually’”—being referred back 
to the Executive Committee, 

The election of officers resulted as fol- 
lows: President, Mrs. B. Clinton Ritz; vice- 
president, Miss A. Barbara Wiegand; re- 
cording secretary, Mrs. Robert J. Wright; 
corresponding secretary, Mrs. M. Edwin 
Thomas; treasurer, Mrs. Harry B. Fogle; 
historian, Mrs. W. E. Saltzgiver. These 
were installed by Mrs. L. H. Waring. The 
minutes, consecration and closing services 
ended a very helpful and enjoyable con- 
vention. Mrs. May Gaytor. 


At the first service held in East Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., where the organization of a 
new mission congregation has been ap- 
proved under the care of Pastor Rudolf 
Ludwig, 167 persons were in attendance. 
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GIFT BOOKS FEATURING 
THE CHRISTMAS FACT 


For Young People and Adults 


“CHRISTMAS” ANNUAL—1938 | 


AN AMERICAN ANNUAL OF CHRISTMAS 
LITERATURE AND ART 


Eighth Annual Volume. 
Edited by Randolph E. Haugan 


More than 40,000 copies of the 1937 Annual | 
were sold! This delightfully refreshing 
Christmas gift volume of Art and Story 
should be on your list this year. 


Christmas Stories, Articles, Photographs, 
Art Reproductions, Poetry, Carols, Legends, } 
and Yuletide Observancés—all these are | 
skillfully woven together, producing not 
only an amazing value for $1.00 but a gift 
much appreciated and long treasured by 
anyone and everyone in the home. Zona 
Gale, Eveleen Harrison, J. B. F. Hallock, 
Elsie Singmaster, Grace Noll Crowell, Carl 
Sandburg, are the literary contributors. 


Many have found this work with its re- 
markable selection of Christmas material the 
choicest and most welcomed gift that can 
be presented. Most of those who purchase 
it for others delight in building up their 
own file from year to year as it proves not 
only a work of permanent interest to those 
in the home, but has a definite attraction 
and appeal to all guests at this and other 
seasons. 

Size, 10 x 14 inches. Each copy in attrac- 
tive gift box. Price, Gift Edition, $1.00; Li- 
brary Edition, Cloth, $2.00. 
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CHRISTMAS IN MANY LANDS— 
Vol. 0 
An Inexpensive Gift for Groups or Classes 

An extraordinary value, making available 
at the cost of little more than a greeting 
card a delightfully different gift for friend 
or class members. 

The contents of this edition differ com- 
pletely from the one offered last year. It 
provides a new selection of appealing ma- 
terial — interesting Christmas observances, 
stories, poems, photographs, carols; all illus- 
trated in colors. 

Size, 1034 x 1334 inches. 32 pages. Cover 
in colors. Complete with presentation enve- 
lope. Price, 25 cents each; 30 cents by mail; 
$3.00 a dozen, postpaid. 


———— 


CHRISTMAS IN MANY LANDS— 
Vol. I 


A limited supply of the first volume is still 
available. Same size as Vol. II, and different 
contents. As long as our stock lasts Vol. I 
may be had at 25 cents each; 30 cents post- 
paid; $2.75 a dozen, postpaid. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228-1234 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


860 N. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 


1617 Sumter Street 
Columbia, S. C. 


219 Sixth Street 
Pittsburgh 
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NINETY YEARS OLD 


Tue First English Lutheran Church of 
Columbus, Ohio, celebrated its ninetieth 
anniversary during the week of September 
25 to October 2. Sunday morning, Sep- 
tember 25, an unusually large congrega- 
tion was present, and the Rev. Ralph W. 
Loew, assistant pastor of the Church of 
the Reformation, Washington, D. C., a son 
of the congregation, preached the sermon. 
Sunday morning, October 2, 679 people 
attended the Communion Service which 
closed the celebration. Dr. Adam J. Holl, 
pastor of the First Lutheran Church, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., a former pastor of First 
Church, preached the sermon. A group of 
new members was received. The Rev. 
Joseph Frease, secretary of the Synod of 
Ohio, and Chaplain John O. Lindquist of 
Fort Hayes, assisted in the administration 
of the Sacrament. 

The anniversary dinner Tuesday night, 
September 27, was attended by the largest 
crowd that ever sat down together to a 
dinner in the First Church. Mr. Carl 
Boehm, a loyal member of the church for 
many years, was the toastmaster, and many 
short talks were made, especially by older 
members of the church. Historical sketches 
were given by Mr. O. B. Bugh and Mr. 
W. A. Knoderer. 

Youth Night was observed Friday eve- 
ning with a dinner attended by more than 
100 young people. Three young men who 
had been confirmed in the First Church 
gave most interesting talks: the Rev. 
Walden Holl, pastor of St. Paul’s Church, 
Franklin, Ohio; the Rev. Ralph W. Loew 
of Washington, D. C.; and the Rev. Rudolph 
Walborn, pastor of Indianola Lutheran 
Church, Columbus. 

An interesting feature of the celebration 
was a beautiful souvenir program which 
contained information concerning all the 
meetings and services, as well as a brief 
history of the church written by Mr. O. C. 
Bugh. 

The twenty-fifth anniversary of the erec- 
tion of the present beautiful church build- 
ing and the twelfth anniversary of the 
pastorate of Dr. Lewis P. Speaker were 
celebrated at the same time. The mem- 
bership of the church is now the largest 
in its history. 

The First English Lutheran Church was 
not the first Lutheran church in the city 
of Columbus, but it was the first to use 
the English language exclusively. The 
congregation established in 1848 was dis- 
banded in 1861, but was reorganized Octo- 
ber 27, 1862, and at this time, strictly 
speaking, the present congregation came 
into existence. A regular pastor was not 
called until 1864, in the person of the Rev. 
Joseph Beck. A brick church was erected. 
The present beautiful church was built 
in 1913, after continued growth had made 
necessary the enlarging of the former 
structure. This was during the pastorate 
of Dr. Henderson N. Miller. 

The First Church is now one of the half 
dozen churches of the Synod of Ohio in 
point of membership, with a _ baptized 
membership of 1,457, a confirmed member- 
ship of 1,033, and a communing member- 
ship of 760. It ranks among the half dozen 
churches of the 279 parishes in the synod 
in total contributions for benevolence. It 
occupies a position of prominence among 
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the churches of the city and takes its place 
among the religious and moral forces of 
the community. 

Three sons of the congregation have en- 
tered the gospel ministry. Pastors who 
have served the congregation since Pastor 
Beck are: H. Peters, Samuel W. Kuhns, 
George C. Smith, Charles K. Hunton, Dr. 
H. N. Miller, Dr. A. J. Holl and the present 
pastor, the Rev. Lewis P. Speaker, since 
1926. 


FORTY YEARS IN RACINE 


Hoty Communion Cuurcu, Racine, Wis., 
celebrated its fortieth anniversary the week 
of September 11-18. Dr. Paul H. Roth of 
Minneapolis, Minn., preached at the first 
Sunday morning service, opening a series 
of activities that included a musicale by 
the choir, Organization Night, a congrega- 
tional supper, a Sunday School Night with 
moving pictures, and an anniversary com- 
munion service. Special speakers, besides 
Dr. Roth, were former Pastor J. F. Fed- 
ders, the Rev. R. H. Gerberding, president 
of the Synod of the Northwest, the Rev. 
John I. Meck, and the Rev. William Eckert, 
also a former pastor of the congregation. 

Holy Communion congregation has a 
record of steady growth and advance from 
humble Y. M. C. A. quarters to a frame 
church, to the beautiful Gothic stone 
church on Luther -Hill with the roomy 
parish hall beside it. It has given five sons 
to the ministry, a daughter to the diaco- 
nate, and has two more sons in preparation 
for the ministry. It also claims Atonement 
Church as its daughter congregation. 

The industrious pastor is the Rev. Dr. 
G. W. Genszler, who has served since 1919. 
The congregation numbers 1,700 members. 


GOLDEN JUBILEES 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


THE FIFTIETH anniversary of Trinity 
Church, N. S., Pittsburgh, Pa., was ob- 
served October 16-23 with special serv- 
ices. On the morning of October 16 a 
memorial communion service was con- 
secrated by the pastor, the Rev. John M. 
Nycum, Jr. It was presented to the con- 
gregation by Mr. and Mrs. Charles Birkel 
as a tribute to the memory of the beloved 
first pastor of the congregation, the Rev. 
E. Goessling. The sermon in the evening 
was preached by Dr. Henry H. Bagger, 
president of the Pittsburgh Synod. 

Services during the week honored the 
auxiliaries of the congregations and the 
speakers with their themes were: Dr. A. J. 
Holl, D.D., “The Value of Women to the 
Church”; the Hon. Ralph H. Smith, Judge 
of Common Pleas Court of Allegheny 
County, “The Value of Men to the Church,” 
at the banquet; the Rev. Louis A. Sittler, 
“The Value of the Sunday School to the 
Church”; pastors of the community, “The 
Value of the Church to the Community”; 
and a former pastor, the Rev. John H. 
Deutschlander. 

October 23 at the Chief Service the ser- 
mon was preached by the Rev. Otto L. 
Proehl, a former pastor. In the evening 
Mr. D. A. Kommel, former president of 
the Pittsburgh Luther League, delivered 
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an address, and Mr. Charles W. Fuhr, 
treasurer of the Luther League of America, 
brought greetings. 

The congregation was organized August 
18, 1888, by the Joint Synod of Ohio. In 
1894 pastor and congregation severed re- 
lations with this body and united with the 
German Iowa Synod. Under the ministry 
of Pastor Goessling the church developed, 
even maintaining its own parochial school 
until 1903. Through the pastor’s interest 
in Jewish Missions, a young Jewish lad 
was baptized into the Christian faith in 
this church by Pastor John Legum on 
August 25, 1907. That lad, Paul I. Morentz, 
entered the Christian ministry, and at the 
time of his death last July was mission- 
ary of the Jewish Mission in Philadelphia, 
Pa., and was regarded as one of the out- 
standing Old Testament scholars and au- 
thorities of the Lutheran Church. 

The following have been pastors of the 
congregation: Otto L. Proehl, F. J. Fuerst 
(congregation admitted to the Pittsburgh 
Synod in 1921), F. W. E. Bockelmann, 
J. H. Deutschlander, O. E. Bluehdorn. John 
M. Nycum, pastor since February 1938, is 
the first English pastor. This year has 
witnessed the complete renovation of the 
parsonage, the erection of a cyclone fence 
around the church property, and renova- 
tion of the Sunday school. 


MONACA, PA. 


REDEEMER CHURCH commemorated the 
fiftieth anniversary of the laying of the 
cornerstone of the church with services 
October 2-16. The pastor, the Rev. Charles 
E. Read, preached October 2 on “Our 
Golden Jubilee Memorial” and “The In- 
spiration of a Great Man, Dr. William A. 
Passavant.” This latter subject was chosen 
because it was through Dr. Passavant that 
the congregation was organized, although 
the organization was actualy effected by 
Dr. H. E. Jacobs, professor in Thiel Col- 
lege, located in Monaca at that time. 

October 9, Loyalty Sunday, Dr. Luther 
A. Malmberg spoke on “Thiel in the Life 
of the Church.” October 16 was Anniver- 
sary Sunday. In the morning, Dr. H. H. 
Bagger, president of the Pittsburgh Synod, 
preached on the theme, “In Faith and 
Hope and Love.” In the evening Dr. Philip 
H. Mullen, superintendent of missions, 
preached on “Our Missions at Home.” 
Special guests at this service were the 
members of the two missions connected 
with Redeemer Church—the Vankirk Mis- 
sion and the Slovak Mission. 

At the weekday gatherings the following 
were the speakers: the Rev. Reginald 
Dozer, whose father, the Rev. Charles E. 
Dozer, was a former pastor; the Rev. 
George Muller, on Music Appreciation 
Night; the Rev. Paul Obenauf of Pitts- 
burgh; and the Rev. A. W. Trumpeter, a 
son of the congregation. A pageant, “The 
History of Our Congregation,” written by 
Mrs. Franklin Hood, was presented, after 
which the congregation burned its mort- 
gage. Special music was provided at all 
services, and special hymns written for 
the occasion were sung. 

As early at 1865 Dr. William A. Passa- 
vant saw the need of an English Lutheran 
Church in Monaca, then Phillipsburg, and 
solicited the aid of the Rev. Henry Reck, 
then pastor of Grace Church, Rochester. 
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Thiel Hall was established in Phillipsburg 
in 1866 largely through the efforts of Dr. 
Passavant, which further increased the 
* need for an English Lutheran Church, and 
on November 28, 1868, a congregation was 
organized by the Rev. Henry E. Jacobs, 
then a teacher in the college, and was 
given the name, The English Evangelical 
Lutheran Church of the Redeemer. Six 
members were enrolled and a Sunday 


school was started with an enrollment of 


eighty-five scholars. Then with the re- 
moval of the college to Greenville in 1871 
the congregation was dissolved and was 
not revived until 1879. Little was done until 
1882, when a temporary organization was 
effected. In 1887 a congregation was estab- 
lished that was served for ten years by 
the Rev. William Passavant, Jr., in con- 
nection with his Baden Parish. 

The following pastors have served the 
congregation: the Revs. F. W. Kohler, 
C. E. Holloway, R. G. Rosenbaum, I. H. 
Stetler, C. E. Dozer, H. S. Gilbert, A. P. 
Lentz, and the present pastor, since 1926. 

The congregation has a confirmed mem- 
bership of 543, and a Sunday school en- 
rollment of 290. 


FOUNTAIN HILL, PA. 


OcroBerR 16-23 marked the fiftieth anni- 
versary of St. Paul’s congregation, Foun- 
tain Hill, Pa. The sermon on the morn- 
ing of the sixteenth was preached by 
the pastor, the Rev. Donald L. Steinhauer, 
and in the evening by Conrad Wilker, 
D.D., president of the Allentown Confer- 
ence of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, 
to which the congregation belongs. 
. The address at the banquet on Congre- 

gational Night was delivered by the Rev. 
Walter L. Williams, and brief remarks 
were made by the pastor. Community 
Night Hon. James F. Henninger, judge of 
the Lehigh County Courts, was the chief 
speaker, and at other services during the 
week former pastors were the speakers: 
the Rev. Ira S. Fritz of Philadelphia, Pa.; 
the Rev. Melvin A. Kurtz, Bethlehem, Pa.; 
the Rev. Russell W. Stine, professor at 
Muhlenberg College, Allentown; the Rev. 
Charles J. Shimer, Pen Argyl, Pa. October 
23 the celebration came to a close with 
the administration of the Holy Com- 
munion in the morning, and an evening 
service at which the president, of the Min- 
isterium of Pennsylvania, Dr. E. P. Pfat- 
teicher, preached the sermon. 

St. Paul’s Church centers its origin in 
the untiring zeal of Dr. William Wacker- 
nagel, who in those days was serving 
Jerusalem Church, East Salisbury, and Dr. 
C. J. Cooper, pastor of St. Peter’s, Beth- 
lehem. December 6, 1888, a meeting was 
held in the schoolhouse for the purpose of 
organizing a Sunday school; forty-five 
children and fifteen adults were present. 

May 29, 1887, Dr. J. A. Bauman, pro- 
fessor at Muhlenberg College, conducted 
the first service, and for thirty-five years 
thereafter served the congregation as a 
beloved pastor. The congregation was or- 
ganized April 1, 1888, with forty members. 
The first service in the church building 
was held February 22, 1891. The Rev. Ira 
S. Fritz was the first full-time pastor— 
called in 1926. Mr. Steinhauer has been 
pastor of the congregation since his in- 
stallation in January 1938. 
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ST. JOHN’S, BROOKLYN, 
CLOSES ANNIVER- 
SARY YEAR 


ON THE evening of October 4, 1938, 240 
members and friends of St. John’s Church 
(Prospect Avenue), Brooklyn, N. Y., ob- 
served at a banquet the fortieth anniver- 
sary of the dedication of the present 
church building. Forty of those present 
participated in the dedicatory services 
forty years ago. On the speakers’ platform 
were four pastors who have ministered to 
the congregation for the past forty-two 
years: Dr. Fred Bosch of St. Paul’s Church, 
New York City; Dr. Henry C. Wasmund 
of Trinity Church, Middle Village, Long 
Island; Dr. F. B. Clausen, president of our 
college and seminary at Waterloo, Canada; 
and the present pastor, the Rev. Werner 
Jentsch, who served as toastmaster. In 
addition to the address of the evening, de- 
livered by Dr. Samuel G. Trexler, and 
greetings from the above mentioned for- 
mer pastors, verbal greetings were also 
extended by two sons of the congrega- 
tion, the Rev. Paul Wasmund of Middle 
Village, L. I., and the Rev. Edward Grubb 
of Merrick, L. I. Written greetings were 
received from three sons of the congre- 
gation who were unable to be present— 
the Rev. Henry Berkobin of Nutley, the 
Rev. William Von Spreckelsen of Clear- 
field, Pa., and the Rev. Walter Bielitz of 
Germantown, N. Y. 

This banquet climaxed an anniversary 
program begun last spring with a service 
marking the seventieth anniversary of 
the congregation; continuing through the 
summer with extensive renovations, par- 
ticularly to the Sunday school rooms, the 
hall and vestibule, the cost being com- 
pletely paid for through a freewill anni- 
versary offering amounting to $1,700; and 
ending with a well-attended Communion 
Service on the first Sunday of October. At 
this service, Pastor Jentsch, preaching on 
“Witnessing for Jesus,’ urged membership 
in The Sabaoth, a group enlisted in their 
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own churches for definite witness bearing 
by word and deed. 


ST. JAMES, LEBANON, PA., 
35 YEARS OLD 


St. James’ Church, Lebanon, Pa., held 
services commemorating the thirty-fifth 
anniversary of its organization September 
18-25. At the morning service on the 18th 
Dr. Charles P. Wiles, editor of the Parish 
and Church School Board, preached the 
sermon, and in the evening Dr. Charles 
A. R. Keiter, pastor of Salem Church, 
Lebanon. Greetings were brought by Mr. 
John M. Bomberger, superintendent of 
St. James Sunday school. 

The Rev. Roy L. Winters of Royersford, 
Pa., and the Rev. Charles E. Keim of 
Philadelphia, former pastors of the con- 
gregation, preached on Workers’ and Mis- 
sionary Society Night, and Brotherhood 
and Luther League Night respectively. 
Greetings were brought Community Pas- 
tors’ Night by the Rev. Frank Croman, 
president of the Lancaster Conference; 
and sermons were preached on the 25th 
by the Rev. Anson W. Lindenmuth, Ph.D., 
pastor of St. Stephen’s Church, Allentown, 
Pa. and Dr. E. P. Pfatteicher, president 
of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania. 

A Directory and Year Book for 1938 was 
dedicated to the late Rev. H. Branson 
Richards, a beloved pastor who served 
St. James congregation first from 1903 to 
1914, and in a second pastorate from 1934 
until his death March 7, 1938. 

St. James’ was organized as a mission 
Sunday school 1889, and as a congrega- 
tion with sixty-five charter members May 
12, 1903. During the pastorate of the Rev. 
H. Branson Richards, November 20, 1904, 
the church was dedicated. In 1922 Miss 
Helen M. Shirk sailed to Japan as mis- 
sionary from this congregation, and the 
active Missionary Society now bears her 
name. 

The Rev. Charles P. Cressman, pastor of 
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the congregation, is ably assisted in his 
work by active auxiliary organizations. 
The following pastors have served the 
congregation besides those mentioned 
above: W. A. Lambert, G. H. Shiery, P. D. 
Witman, A. J. Pfohl, M. S. Hichner. 

Mrs. Richards presented to the congre- 
gation a picture of her husband, who was 
so close to the hearts of the people of this 
parish. Mrs. Helen I. Fox, long known as 
the “Mother of St. James” because of her 
untiring efforts and her deep devotion to 
her church, afforded everyone a pleasant 
surprise when, despite long months. of 
sickness, she appeared in person at two 
of the anniversary services. | 

Music was in charge of Miss Grace Dun- 
dore, organist of St. James Church, and 
recitals were given by guest organists. 
Anthems were sung by St. James Choir 
and visiting choirs and soloists. 


THIEL COLLEGE, GREEN- 
VILLE, PA. 


opened its seventy-second year September 
21 with an incoming freshman class of 
86 and a total enrollment of 250. Men out- 
number women in the incoming class by 
more than two to one. 

Two more faces appeared in the faculty, 
Mrs. Clara Templeton Gribble, in the de- 
partment of physical education; and Miss 
Ethel Steiner, secretarial department. Mrs. 
Gribble attended Thiel in ’25 and ’26 and 
received a B.S. in education from Temple 
University. Miss Steiner is a graduate of 
the University of Pittsburgh. 

The eleventh annual convocation exer- 
cise was held in the College Chapel Tues- 
day morning, October 18. Thirteen stu- 
dents were honored at the ceremony and 
four, Mary Jane Brown, Farrell, Pa.; 
Gladys M. Fox, Hunker, Pa.; Pauline 
Manos, New Castle, Pa.; and Paul H. Ral- 
ston, Greenville, Pa., receive the golden 
key, the reward for having qualified as 
honor students for three consecutive years. 

The speaker for the convocation was 
Mrs. Louise Thaden, nationally known 
flyer. She has found time, aside from her 
duties as a busy homemaker and the 
mother of a son and daughter, to become 
one. of the leading women flyers, a licensed 
transport pilot, an aeronautical consultant, 
an author and magazine writer and lec- 
turer: Mrs. Thaden’s recently published 
autobiography, “High, Wide and Fright- 
ened,” was the basis of her address. 

The Amelia Earhart Foundation, being 
sponsored by the college to honor the 
memory of its famous honorary alumna, 
begins its fall activities under a new com- 
mittee of the Board: the Rev. E. K. Rogers, 
Warren, chairman; the Rev. George Him- 
melman, Bellevue; the Rev. Elmer Ortner, 
Pittsburgh; and R. A. Getter, Wilkinsburg. 
The activities of the campaign will be 
directed from the campus by President 
Earl S. Rudisill. 

The first number of the 1938-39 College 
Lecture course will be given the evening 
of November 4 when the Thiel Players, 
under the direction of Dr. Joseph Mecon- 
nahey, will present “The Night of January 
16.” Further arrangements for the course 
include the appearance of Dr. William 
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Lyon Phelps, world authority on English 
Literature; Dr. Abram Leon Sachur, well- 
known forum speaker; and Hans Muenzer, 
concertmaster and violinist of the Chicago 
Theatre Symphony Orchestra. 

Fall Homecoming will be held on the 
campus November 4 and 5. Events planned 
in addition to the Thiel Players’ presenta- 
tion are an elaborate parade to be headed 
by Miss Homecoming, who will be elected 
by the student body, the football game 
with Thiel’s old rival, Allegheny College, 
and the alumni dinner and dance. 


“BUILDING THE CHURCH” 


The Northern Conference of the United 
Synod of North Carolina held its semi- 
annual convention in Concordia Church, 
Landis, N. C., September 22-23. The con- 
vention was épenci. by President G. H. L. 
Lingle, who preached the sermon at the 
41 o’clock service. The Lord’s Supper 
was administered by the president and 
Secretary L. E. Blackwelder. Other preach- 
ers at the devotional services were the 
Rev. C. A. Phillips and the Rev. B. J. 
Wessinger 

The general topic, “Building the Church,” 
was very ably presented. The Rev. C. E. 
Ridenhour spoke on the “Spiritual Foun- 
dations,” and the Rev. M. R. Farris on the 
“Physical Foundations.” In discussing “Its 
Forces,” the Rev. J. D. Sheppard spoke on 
“The Man Power” and Mr. P. M. Barger 
on “The Financial Power.” 

On the afternoon of the second day a 
special Parish Education Conference was 
held, the general theme of which was, 
“Standard for the Congregation’s Educa- 
tional Program.” Speakers were Mrs. 
Mabel Fenner, the Rev. Arthur Getz, the 
Rev. Q. O. Lyerly and Mr. J. B. Jackson. 
Many leaders of the parishes came espe- 
cially for this conference. 

The convention was favored with the 
presence of Miss Marie Gerlach of the 
Salem Hebrew Lutheran Mission in Bal- 
timore. She spoke on the work of this 
organization. 

As the obligation to the Loan and Gift 
Fund was paid in full, the conference 


voted to give the convention offerings for 


the next year to the Southern Seminary. 
Officers elected are: The Rev. Coos 
Ridenhour, president; the Rev. G. H. L. 
Lingle, vice-president; the Rev. J. W. 
Iddings, secretary, and Mr. J. A. B. Good- 
man, treasurer. L. E. BLACKWELDER. 


GOD CALLING....MAN 


SERVING 


The Knoxville Conference of the Vir- 
ginia Synod held its annual convention in 
Immanuel Church, Blountville, Tenn., 
September 6-8, the Rev. W. D. Wise pastor. 

The convention was officially opened by 
the president, the Rev. L. A. Wertz. The 
theme of the conference was: “Serving in 
a World-Saving Church.” Just after the 
organization of conference was completed 
The Service and Holy Communion were 
the regular order. Dr. R. H. Anderson 
preached the sermon on “The Master is 
here and calleth for thee.” He empha- 
sized the fact that God is still calling us 
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and the world, through the Church, to 
work for Him in His kingdom. 

The session Wednesday morning was on 
the subject of “Serving in the Local Con- 
gregation,” by regular attendance, by reg- 
ular giving, and by leadership and co- 
operation. Greetings from the auxiliaries 
of the conference and institutions of the 
church operating on the territory were 
heard. 

The Wednesday afternoon session cen- 
tered around “The Local Congregation 
Serving Through the Church,” through 
the program of the synod, and through the 
program of the U. L. C. A. 

Then followed a treatment of “The 
Church Serving the Congregation”: by 
providing ministers, by providing Chris- 
tian literature, by providing channels for 
world-wide service. 

The features of Vespers on Wednesday 
was a sermon by the Rev. S. W. Hahn of 
Winston-Salem, N. C., on “Serving 
Through Personal Evangelism.” 

The Matins were used to begin the 
Thursday morning session. Then followed 
an Open Forum on “Parish Education,” 
conducted by the Rev. A. M. Huffman. At 
eleven o’clock the order of worship was 
The Service with a soul-stirring sermon 
by the Rev. H. A. McCullough, Jr. He 
spoke of the second coming of Jesus and 
how vital it is to the Christian faith. 

Sandwiched among these sessions were 


many interesting reports that told the story © 


of progress in Kingdom Work. The first 
congregation in the entire United Lutheran 
Church to subscribe “in full” their quota 
in the Anniversary Appeal was Reforma- 
. tion Church, Greeneville, Tenn. 

The pastor and people of the host con- 
gregation received us into their homes in 
the true spirit of brotherly love and Chris- 
tian fellowship. 

Conference will meet in the new St. 
James Church, Greene County, Tenn., in 
the fall of 1939. F, E. Durrorp. 


L. S. A. A. MEETS IN 
MONTANA 


Tue 1938 Ashram of Lutheran Students 
of America convened at Flathead Lake, 
Rollins, Mont., in the midst of the rugged 
Rockies. Approximately two hundred dele- 
gates, representing thirty states and four 
countries, united their efforts in the de- 
velopment of the theme, “Christian Com- 
munity Living.” 

Dr. C. P. Harry delivered the opening 
address, “God is Love,” stressing its im- 
portance in the community of believers. 
Each morning on the lake shore, Dr. C. A. 
Wendell conducted family worship, using 
Luther’s Catechism as a basis for study. 
Forum summaries and questions were pre- 
sented by Dr. B. M. Christensen, and the 
fellowship forums were guided by selected 
students. The Bible hour, climaxing each 
morning program, was ably led by the 
Rev. Harold Yochum. The second address, 
“The Challenge of a Hostile World,” was 
outlined in forceful manner by Dr. Gould 
Wickey. The Rev. R. D. Leckleitner pre- 
sented “The Rallying of the Church”; the 
Rev. Rolf Syrdal, “The Extension of the 
Christian Community”; Dr. Jens P. Jensen, 
“The Christian Community and the State”; 
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PHILADELPHIA’S 


Dr. Ross Stover 
Pastor 


and Dr. B. M. Christensen, “The Christian 
Community in Christ.” The last session 
was held at Logan Pass in Glacier Park. 
Leaders and advisers agreed that the Flat- 
head Conference was the best ever held 
in the L. S. A. A. 

Heinrich Suhr, theological student at the 
Philadelphia Seminary, presided during 
council meetings. The following officers 
were chosen to direct L. S. A. A. activities 
during the coming year: Harry Victorsen, 
president, Los Angeles, Calif.; Omer Voss, 
vice-president, Lawrence, Kan.; Roland 
Swanson, treasurer, Rock Island, Ill.; Inez 
Seagle, secretary-editor, Hickory, N. C.; 
Luther Stirewalt, alumni secretary, Hick- 
ory, N. C.. Advisers selected were Dr. 
C. P. Harry, Hortense Hage, the Rev. Nor- 
man Goehring, the Rev. Carl Lund-quist, 
the Rev. Frederik Schiotz and the Rev. 
Harold Yochum. 

The 1939 Ashram will convene in the 
“Land of the Sky,” Blue Ridge, N. C., 
August 21-27, to study the theme, “I Be- 
lieve.” Inez SEAGLE. 


PASTORS INTERESTED IN 
' INNER MISSIONS 


The Lutheran Pastoral Association of 
Easton, Phillipsburg and Vicinity met for 
the first session of the 1938-39 program in 
the parish house of St. John’s Lutheran 
Church, Easton, Pa., the Rev. Dr. F. K. 
Fretz pastor, Monday morning, October 5. 
The Rev. J. A. Klick of Nazareth, pres- 
ident, presided and the Rev. E. S. Erb of 
South Easton conducted the devotions and 
served as chaplain. 

The Rev. W. C. G. Veit of Easton an- 
nounced that the annual Reformation Serv- 
ice for the thirty Lutheran congregations 
of the Easton area would be held in St. 
John’s Church, Easton, the night of Octo- 
ber 30. The Rev. Harold S. Miller, pastor 
of the Church of the Incarnation in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., a member of the Inner Mission 
Board of the U. L. C. A., and of the Board 
of Education of the United Synod of New 
York, will be the guest preacher. 

Mr. Veit presented a paper on “An 
Inner Mission Program for Our Area” 
in which he urged the observance of 
Inner Mission Month, October 15 to No- 
vember 15. He stressed local interest in 
the deaf and blind, checking the un- 
churched, distributing literature, visiting 
hospitals and other institutions, being alert 
for “foster homes,” and the increasing 
value of Inner Mission institutes. 

Warden E. G. Gackenbach, of the North- 
ampton County Prison, gave an illuminat- 
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ing account of the types of individuals 
composing the 150 population at the local 
penal institution. He also described the 
prison routine, and inmates’ reactions to 
interest taken in them. by ministerial stu- 
dents, pastors and spiritual advisors. 

An immediate outgrowth of these two 
presentations was the appointment of a 
local Inner Mission Committee consisting 
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of the Rev. Mr. Veit, chairman, the Rev. 
E. S. Erb and the Rev. Paul W. Kapp of 
Stewartsville, N. J. 

Members of this association who attended 
the convention of the United Lutheran 
Church in America held in Baltimore in- 
cluded Pastors F. K. Fretz, E. S. Erb, P. N. 
Wohlsen and D. S. Hafer. 

The next session of this group will be 
held November 7 when the Rev. J. H. Orr 
of Phillipsburg will be the chaplain; Sister 
Anna Ebert of the Philadelphia Mother- 
house of Deaconesses will speak on “The 
Diaconate”; and the Rev. Mr. Kapp will 
present a paper on “The Promotional Pro- 
gram of the U. L. C. A.” 

The officers of the Easton Pastoral As- 
sociation are: the Rev. Jonathan A. Klick, 
pastor of the Farmersville-Hecktown Par- 
ish, president; the Rev. R. Henry Neikirk, 
pastor of the Riegelsville-Raubsville Par- 
ish, secretary and treasurer. Meetings are 
held the first Monday of each month unless 
otherwise announced. 
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PERSONAL 


The Rev. John Brokhoff was installed by 
Dr. J. J. Scherer, president of the Synod 
of Virginia, September 25, as assistant to 
Dr. Scherer in the First Lutheran Church, 
Richmond, Va. 


The Rev. Albert H. Buhl, pastor of St. 
John’s Church, Bellmore, Long Island, 
N. Y., was installed October 30 as pastor 
of Epiphany Church, Denver, Colo. He 
was graduated from the Philadelphia Sem- 
inary in 1934 and took up work at Bell- 
more as his first parish. Epiphany Church 
is completing its new building on South 
Corona Street and expects to enter it in 
October. 


The Rev. Charles F. Burmeister, pastor- 
elect of Jackson Park Church, Milwaukee, 
Wis., became a minister of the Gospel by 
ordination Tuesday evening, September 20, 
in St. Peter’s Church, Janesville, at one of 
the services held during the convention of 
the Wisconsin Conference. He assumed 
his new duties immediately in a promising 
field in Milwaukee. 


Ocroper 1 the Rev. E. K. Counts began 
his fifth year as pastor of the Bethlehem 
Parish of the South Carolina Synod. Spe- 
cial services to commemorate the occasion 
were held in St. Matthew’s Church, Octo- 
ber 2, and at Pomaria and Bethlehem, 
October 9. 

During the past four years, substantial 
progress has been made in the general 
work of the parish: 141 members have 
been added to the membership, and church 
attendance shows a substantial increase 
each year, also communicant membership 
and Sunday school enrollment. 

Apportioned benevolence has increased 
from $44 to $300 in the last three years, 
and 1938 will show another increase. The 
parish has spent more than $3,000 on the 
churches. Beautiful Sunday school rooms 
have been built and equipped for modern 
methods, and the property has been beau- 
tified by the planting of shrubbery. 

Pomaria Church is being painted. The 
outside work is completed and the inside 
is beginning to look like new. A few 
months ago the congregation received new 
altar hangings and offering plates from 
the Ladies’ Aid Society. Bethlehem con- 
gregation is making plans to re-roof the 
church. 

The parsonage has also been repaired 
and beautified with shrubbery, and during 
the next few months will be renovated. 
When this work is completed, the physical 
equipment of the parish will be in good 
condition, and everything paid for. 


The Rev. Charles E. Keim observed the 
tenth anniversary of his pastorate at St. 
Mark’s Church, Philadelphia, Pa., October 
2 with special services. The pastor 
preached at both services, and special 
music was furnished by the organist, Dr. 
John Mc.’E. Ward. 

Pastor Keim reports 1,290 new members 
received in this decade, of whom 277 were 
by adult confirmation, 253 by junior con- 
firmation, and 760 by transfer and renewal. 
The net gain is 762, and the names of 865 
communicants are on the roll today. 
$200,000 has been received from all sources 
in St. Mark’s in this period for the exten- 
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sion of God’s kingdom at home and abroad. 
Of this amount $35,000 was for benev- 
olences, $9,500 was added to the Endow- 
ment Fund, and the $40,000 mortgage was 
eliminated. Pastor Keim is appreciative of 
the loyalty of his people in many hours 
of trial when the going was hard and the 
giving not easy. 


Mr. Samuel E. Kidd, a member of the 
class of 1938 at the Philadelphia Seminary, 
was ordained and installed the evening of 
September 30 as assistant pastor of Trinity 
Church, Lancaster, Pa., of which Dr. Aden 
B. MacIntosh is pastor. Dr. E. P. Pfat- 
teicher, president of the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania, performed the act of or- 
dination, and the Rev. Frank Croman, 
president of the Lancaster Conference, per- 
formed the act of installation. Mr. Kidd 
is a son of the Rev. Harvey S. Kidd of 
Souderton, Pa. 


Edwin Moll, D.D., assigned by the Board 
of American Missions to take charge of 
Luther Memorial Church, Madison, Wis., 
a year ago, was called by the congregation 
September 7 to become its permanent pas- 
tor. He has accepted the call and will be 
installed by Dr. R. H. Gerberding, pres- 
ident of the Synod of the Northwest, Octo- 
ber 26. 

During the year the church building has 
been repaired and remodeled. Attendance 
at services has increased steadily and the 
financial condition has improved. The con- 
gregation now assumes full payment of 
the pastor’s salary. 


The Rev. Frank L. Roof of Bluff City, 
Tenn., has accepted the call of the Stephens 
City Parish of the Winchester Conference 
of the Virginia Synod, and took up work 
in this field October 1. 


CONGREGATIONS 


New York, N. Y. Fifty-five young per- 
sons attended the opening meeting of the 
Young People’s Fellowship Sunday morn- 
ing, October 9, in the parish house audi- 
torium of St. Peter’s Church, Manhattan, 
N. Y., of which Dr. Alfred B. Moldenke is 
the pastor. 

After a light supper, the meeting elected 
an executive committee of five members, 
whose duty it shall be to arrange the 
future programs of the organization. The 
group intends to meet every Sunday eve- 
ning at six o’clock. 

Following the singing of several hymns, 
the Rev. W. John Villaume, assistant pas- 
tor, led an interesting discussion on “What 
Should the Church Offer Young People?” 
Community singing and get-together 
games concluded an enjoyable evening. 

The Lutheran Club of Hunter College 
held its first meeting of the fall semester 
in the parish house of St. Peter’s Church, 
under the leadership of its adviser, Prof. 
Helene Hartung. This group, which for- 
merly met at St. James’ Church, has ac- 
cepted the invitation to make St. Peter’s its 
“home” church. 

After a tasty meal, the fifty Lutheran 
students were welcomed to St. Peter’s by 
the Rev. W. John Villaume. An address 
by Professor Hartung, concerning the re- 
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cent Ashram, was followed by an enjoy- 
able social program. 


AN OMISSION 


IN REPORTING the observance of the nine- 
tieth anniversary of Trinity Church, Nor- 
ristown, Pa. the name of Paul Zeller 
Strodach, D.D., was omitted from the list 
of former pastors of the congregation who 
participated in the special services. He 
preached Sunday evening, September 25. 


CONFERENCES 


The meeting of the East Pennsylvania Con- 
ference of the Central Pennsylvania Synod will 
be held in Zion Church, Lebanon, Pa., the Rev. 
W. E. Swoope pastor, Thursday, November 3. 
Sessions, 10.00 A. M., 2.00 P. M. and 7.00 P. M. 
The Pastors’ Institutes under the Promotional 
Plan will be held; also a special Institute for 
Laymen. J. F. Knittle, Sec. 


The annual convention of the West Pennsyl- 
vania Conference of the Central Pennsylvania 
Synod will be held November 14 and 15 in St. 
James Church, Gettysburg, Pa. the Rev. 
Spencer W. Aungst pastor. The sessions will 
open at 10.30 A. M. with the Service of Public 
Confession and Holy Communion. The sermon 
will be delivered by the Rev. R. R. Gresh, 
secretary of conference. 

A Laymen’s Meeting will be held Monday 
evening. 

Tuesday will be devoted to the Pastors’ In- 
stitute, with S. T. Nicholas, D.D., and C. P. 
Wiles, D.D., in charge. R. R. Gresh, Sec. 


The fifth annual conference of the Kentucky- 
Tennessee Synod will convene November 15 and 
16, in Hebron Lutheran Church, Hebron, Ky., 
the Rev. H. M. Hauter pastor. The conference 
will open with the Service of the Sacrament 
of the Holy Communion November 15 at 2.00 
P. M., with sermon by the Rev. Dr. W. H. 
Greever, secretary of the United Lutheran 
Church. Frank O. Taafel, Sec. 


The Piedmont Conference of the Synod of 
South Carolina will hold its fall session Novem- 
ber 17 in Immanuel Church, Greenwood, S. C., 
the Rev. Muller R. Wingard pastor. 

Alton C. Clark, Sec. 


WOMEN’S MEETINGS 


The forty-third annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Lancaster 
Conference of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
and Adjacent States will be held November 3 
in Zion Church, Lancaster, Pa., the Rev. F. W. 
Sessions at 9.45 A. M. 
Lydia E. Wagner, Sec. 


Wackernagel pastor. 
and 2.00 P. M. 


The forty-eighth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Philadel- 
phia Conference of the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania will be held November 10 in Trinity 
Church, 18th and Wolf Streets, Philadelphia, 
Pa., F. M. Urich, D.D., pastor. Opening session, 
10.00 A. M. Leona M. Bechtold, Sec. 


The tenth annual convention of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the Long Island Confer- 
ence of the United Synod of New York will be 
held Friday, November 4, at Christ Church, 
Freeport, Long Island, the Rev. David Jax- 
heimer pastor. Alma S. Wetsel, Sec. 


STATISTICAL MEETING 


The American Lutheran Statistical Association 
will hold its regular annual convention at 
Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio, Monday 
and Tuesday, November 7 and 8. 1938. 

Ira F. Frankenfield, Pres. 
Miss Hazel E. Swoyer, Sec. 


OBITUARY 


Mrs. C. M. Efird 


Carrie Boozer Efird, wife of Judge C. M. 
Efird, died of pneumonia at her home in Lex- 
ington, S. C., October 15, after a brief illness. 

She was born in Columbia, S. C., the daughter 
of Dr. Jacob Boozer and Eva Earhardt Boozer, 
and lived there through girlhood, attending 
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Columbia Female College. When her family 
moved to Lexington, she continued her educa- 
tion at the Schoenberg-Raymond School, and 
spent the remainder of her life in Lexington. 

In 1882 she married C. M. Efird, then an 
attorney of Lexington, later appointed special 
judge, who also served for a number of years 
as Supreme Court reporter for the State of 
South Carolina. 

Her life was lived for others. She always 
thought last and least of herself. A loyal and 
devoted wife, a loving and gentle mother, a 
capable and efficient housewife, and a con- 
siderate and generous neighbor, she neverthe- 
less found time to participate actively in th 
work of the Women’s Missionary Society anr 
Ladies’ Aid Society of St. Stephen’s Church, and 
of the Athena Club of Lexington. She was a 
charter member of the Lexington chapter of 
the United Daughters of the Confederacy. In 
these activities she had an opportunity to ex- 
press her deep and abiding interest in the civic 
and social improvement of the community. 

Besides her husband, she leaves four daugh- 
ters, Essie Efird, Mrs. J. A. Barre and Mrs. 
John D. Carroll, all of Lexington, and Mrs. 
Robert F. Bowe of Bronxville, N. Y., and one 
son, W. C. Efird of Roanoke, Va. 

The funeral service was conducted Sunday 
afternoon, October 16, at the home on Main 
Street in Lexington, followed by a brief serv- 
ice and interment in the cemetery of Zion 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, near Lexington, 
of which she had been a faithful member since 
her marriage. 


The Rev. Samuel M. Mountz 


died suddenly at Lancaster, Pa., October 14, in 
his eightieth year. He came from sturdy Lu- 
theran stock that had settled near Carlisle, Pa. 
Mr. Mountz prepared for the ministry at Mis- 
sionary Institute, now Susquehanna University, 
and was ordained in 1882. 

He served parishes at Montgomery, McKees- 
port, and Butler, Pa. He was pastor of Trinity 
Church, New Holland, Lancaster County, Pa., 
for nineteen years, after which he served the 
Lutheran Church at York Springs, York County. 
His last pastorate, one of seven years, was at 
West Camp, - On account of impaired 
health he retired from the active ministry, but 
served as supply minister in Lancaster city and 
county. Pastor Mountz re-entered the Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania from the United Syno. 
of New York in 1932. 

He was a staunch, conservative Lutheran, 
confined his preaching to the Scriptures, and 
was conscientious in the performance of his 
pastoral duties. He was guileless. He had 
friends in all walks of life. In all the parishes 
he served he won many an unchurched person 
for the church and active service in it. Mr. 
Mountz loved to preach. It was his deep regret 
that owing to physical disabilities that privilege 
was denied him. He had hoped to live to join 
Tue LuTHERAN’s Octogenarian Club. : 

He is survived by his wife, who was Abbie 
Strohm before marriage; three brothers and a 
sister. 

Funeral services were held in Trinity Church, 
New Holland, Tuesday afternoon, October 18, 
and interment was made in the adjoining ceme- 
tery. The Rev. Frank Ulrich, pastor; A. L. 
Benner, D.D., pastor of Grace Church; and the 
Rev. F. W. Wackernagel, pastor of Zion Church, 
Lancaster, officiated. F. W. Wackernagel. 


Harry J. Silvis 


Salem Lutheran Church, Delmont, Pa., the 
Rev. R. C. Lauffenburger pastor, suffered a 
severe loss August 5 in the sudden passing from 
this life of Mr. Harry J. Silvis. Apparently in 
good health Mr. Silvis had only the night be- 
fore visited the doctor, and although he had 
been told of a heart condition no immediate 
danger was feared by him or his family. Mr. 
Silvis was a lifelong member of Salem Lu- 
theran Church, Delmont, having been baptized 
and confirmed there in his youth. For many 
years he served as a member of the council, 
and his consecration to the cause of the Master 
served in good stead in assisting in the carry- 
ing on of His work. He was also treasurer of 
the Sunday school and an active_force in a 
newly organized Brotherhood. He will be 
missed in many ways in the life of the con- 
regation. 
= Me. Silvis was born March 5, 1880, and had 
lived for many years on a farm three miles 
north of Delmont. He had been a thresher for 
about thirty years and in that capacity had 
used every opportunity to serve his Lord. 

His wife, Margaret; two sons, Joseph and 
Robert; one sister, Pearl; and_ three brothers, 
Levi, James, and Bert W., survive him. 

Services were conducted August 8 in Salem 
Church by his pastor, assisted by the Rev. 
F. C. Snyder, Clarion, Pa., a former pastor of 
the congregation. Interment followed in the 


i £ Delmont. 
EG Cot R. C. Lauffenburger. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Bermon, John, from 601 Seventh St., 
“Brighton, Pa., to 917 Ash St., Erie, Pa. 

Bieber, D.D., M. J., from 2029 S. Royce St., 
Sioux City, Iowa, to 1224 S. Paxton St., Sioux 
City, Iowa. 


New 


31 


Wicks in First Presbyterian 
Church, Plymouth, Michigan 


Call or write WICKS INFORMATION 
BUREAU for helpful suggestions 
in the buying of a pipe organ. 
Wicks experts will gladly advise on 
financing matters, specifications, 
space requirements, and other de- 
tails, without obligation . . . . 


WICh 
ORGANS 


WICKS ORGAN COMPANY 
HIGHLAND, ILLINOIS ° DEPT. LU. 


MUHLENBERG COLLEGE 
ALLENTOWN, PA. 


Accredited Lutheran College for Men. 
Liberal Arts and Sciences 
Teacher Training 
Pre-Theological 
Pre-Medical 
Pre-Legal 
Pre-Dental 
Business Administration 


LEVERING TYSON, Litt.D., LL.D. 
President 


H. A. BENFER, A.M., Registrar 


CHOIR GOWNS 


28 New Black Poplin Pleated, Academic Style, 
$3.75 each, all or part. 


Lindner, 425-LP Seventh Avenue, New York 


Bollinger, E. T., from Bunkerhill, Kan., to West 
Portal, Colo. 


Dolbeer, M. L., from Mountain Rest, Lithia, 
Ese to U. L. C. Mission, Rajahmundry, 
ndia. 


Ducker, W. J., from 170 Cherokee Ave., Macon, 
Ga., to 422 N. Cleveland St., Arlington, Va. 
Fairclough, Frederick, from 4618 Higbee St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., to 4600 McKinley St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Fisher, H. G., from 307 Napier Ave., Macon, 
Ga., to 402 Beech Ave., Macon, Ga. 

Ganskopp, Elmer H., from Christiansted, St. 
Croix, Virgin Islands, to 486 E. First Ave., 
Roselle, N. J. 

Henkel, F. W., from 701 Silas St., Sweetwater, 
Tex., to 2019 “N” St., Auburn, Nebr. 

Hersch, D.D., T. B., from 1633 N. 48th St., East 
St. Louis, Tll., to R. F. D. 1, Rock City, Ill. 

Hertzler, Harold L., from 236 S. Broad St., 
weadbury, N. J., to 60 High St., Woodbury, 


Jacoby, D.D., J. C., from Box 226, Mulberry, 
Ind., to 451 S. Jackson St., Frankfort, Ind. 
Kellow, Norman B., from 886 E. Prospect St., 
York, Pa., to 328 S. Duke St., York, Pa. 

Krumbholz, D.D., C. E., from 29 Linden Ave., 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y., to 2265 Sedgwick Ave., 
Bronx, New York, N. Y. 

Moose, Paul E., from R. F. D. 6, Statesville, 
N. C., to Box 81, Richfield, N. C. 

Rhyne, Hugh J., from 363 Virginia Ave., Salem, 
Va., to Marion, Va. 

Zimmerman, L. M., from the Burlington Hotel, 
Washington, D. C., to Hotel Lafayette, 16th 
St. at Eye, N. W., Washington, D. C 
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USE CHRISTMAS ANNOUNCEMENT FOLDERS 


To Emphasize Your Christmas Activities 


Large Size—No. 570—Limited Stock 
SUITABLE FOR MIMEOGRAPHING, 
MULTIGRAPHING, OR PRINTING 


Nos. 768 and 858 
PRICES 


Small Size 
342 x 544 folded. 


Large Size 


No. 768-L—Large 
No. 768-S—Small 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


860 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


With cover picture in full colors and remaining pages left 
blank for printing of local material, with paper stock, 
equally suitable for mimeographing, multigraphing, or 
printing. 

With your church name and address on the front page, 
the Christmas program or Order of Service and announce- 
ments on the following pages, these folders will add much 
to the festive spirit of the Christmas Day observance. 


Lithographed Styles 
Nos. 660 and 661 
Nos._665 and 666 

No. 570 


PRICES ° 


Small Size, 
33g x 534 folded. 


Large Size 
514 x 8145 folded. 


In Ordering 


give first, second 
and third choice. 
An early order 


will insure 
New—Large Size—No. 660 pee enent +z 


New—Small Size—No. 661 


544 x 81 folded. 


100 $1.50 Novelty Folder No. 668—Two-fold Six-Page Folder. With 

250 3.50 cover illustration and scene on fifth fold-in page, three in- 

500 .. 6.09 ‘Side and back pages blank. 334 x 7 inches when folded. 
1,000 . 10.00 Price, 100—$1.25; 250—$3.13; 500—$5.00; 1,000—$9.00. 


(White Envelopes for mailing, 50 cents a 100.) 


Price—No. 669-S 
314 x 514 folded. 


100 $0.75 
250 .. 1.75 
500 ... 3.00 
1,000 ... 4.50 


Price—No. 518 


We have 


New—No. 858-L—Large 
New—No. 858-S—Small 


1228-1234 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
219 Sixth Street, Pittsburgh 


Nos. 669S and 518 were Catalogued last year. 


of all folders on this page 


New—Large Size—No. 665 
New—Small Size—No. 666 


Ob loitHe Star 
F Pethlehem 


New—No. 668—Novelty Folder 


only limited stock of them. 
Free Samples 


on request 


1617 Sumter Street, Columbia, S. C. 


